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CHAPTER XI. 
“A LITTLE AVERSION.” 


Miss DURSLEY left the court in floods of tears after the con- 
clusion of the trial. Her examination had not been a long one, 
for Dr. Dursley’s counsel, seeing how difficult she found it to 
control herself sufficiently to speak distinctly, made it as brief as 
possible. Her real difficulty was to answer the questions put 
to her without perjuring herself; and the only way she could do 
this was to say that to the best of her recollection she had made 
up the pills according to the prescription; she was always most 
careful so to do, but it was quite possible she had on this 
occasion made a mistake. She had no knowledge of the 
properties of the drugs she dispensed, and until the fatal accident 
occurred had no idea how much opium was given as an ordinary 
dose. 

Poor Dorothy had been inwardly torn in pieces during her 
ordeal ; on the one hand was the fear of inculpating Sir Peter 
inadvertently, on the other of increasing Paul’s guilt if she laid 
too much stress on her ignorance, and on both sides her fear of 
telling a downright falsehood. She had a very tender conscience, 
and she could scarcely reconcile herself to the part she had to 
play, even for the sake of saving the great doctor’s reputation, 
hence her tears. 

The sentence was lighter than she, or indeed any one, had 
anticipated, but for all that it was a heavy trial to her, for she 
would have gone to gaol in Paul’s stead quite as willingly as the 
great doctor, unknown to her, had done. She had to drive her- 
self and Fly home, for the groom was out with Dr. Crofton, and 


Paris required all her attention, so she could not indulge her 
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tears nor her self-reproaches on the way, unless she ran the risk 
of being thrown out of the dog-cart or run away with ; for the 
mare, missing her master’s hand and voice, was in a very skittish 
humour, and Miss Dursley was, as she said, thankful for small 
mercies when she reached home in safety. 

Before she went to the trial that morning she had dispensed 
Paul’s medicines as usual, much to the surprise of Dr. Crofton, 
who came into the surgery while she was so engaged, and left it 
abruptly on finding her there. She had been too full of thought 
for Paul to notice his surprise or his annoyance on this occasion, 
and if she had not felt tired and miserable would have offered to 
make up his medicines that evening. Conscious that she had 
never made a mistake and that Sir John Dane’s accident was 
due to Sir Peter, not to her, neither she nor Mr. Dursley had 
seen any reason why she should not continue to dispense the 
medicines, but, as she was to discover, Dr. Crofton took a 
different view. 

The governess who came with Sir Peter’s children was a 
nonentity, a little plain woman of uncertain age. She was 
evidently dreadfully afraid of both Sir Peter and Dr. Crofton, 
and was much too shy and nervous to suffer herself to be drawn 
into any conversation in the presence of either, and as Dr. 
Crofton was a very silent man, Miss Dursley soon found the 
meals were a trial to her, particularly the late dinner, when none 
of the children were present. 

This first evening she was not inclined to talk much herself, 
except to keep wondering what poor Paul was doing, how he 
felt, what he was eating, what effect the confinement would have 
on him, what sort of a bed they would give him, and whether he 
would be able to sleep. In all this Dr. Crofton appeared to take 
a civil interest. If he felt any sympathy for her or Mr. Dursley, he 
gave no expression to it, and Miss Sanders did not hazard a 
remark. 

“Dear me!” said Miss Dursley to herself when she found 
herself alone in the drawing-room, Miss Sanders having retired 
and Dr. Crofton choosing to remain in the dining-room, “dear 
me! What acheerful time I shall have with these two! As for her, 
I should like to shake her. I can’t think why Peter ever engaged 
. such a poor, plain, uninteresting creature ; I suppose, though, she 
was his mother. in-law’s choice, and doubtless she had her reasons 
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As for Dr. Crofton, I have not gauged him yet; he is dreadfully 
reserved, so we are not likely to get on; and his silence will bea 
great trial to me. We are evidently not congenial spirits; he 
looks very delicate, but he is just one of those men who resent 
being taken care of. However, I mean to do my duty to him in 
that way, though it will be no pleasure to me to look after him, 
as it is to look after dear Paul. I wonder if he will ask me or 
tell me anything about the patients ; there must be lots of things 
he would like to know. I think I shall tell him to-morrow if he 
wants to know who all the people are, he must ask me.” 

Meanwhile the unconscious object of these meditations was 
sitting with a new volume of poems before him, to which, how- 
ever, he was not paying much attention, but was thinking of his 
new position and inwardly resolving what line he intended to 
take ; he finally decided that he should not brook the least 
interference with professional affairs from Miss Dursley. If her 
brother chose to run the risks he had done by allowing her to 
help him, he might do so, but he, Michael Crofton, should never 
even allude to the practice or the patients in her presence. 

Thus musing, he fell asleep, the strong Eastfolk air through 
which he had been driving having made him sleepy, and he did 
not wake till past ten, when Miss Dursley entered the room. 

“T beg your pardon, Dr. Crofton; there is a message from a 
lady in the next village. She is a very fanciful woman, and 
there is not the slightest need to go to-night ; you are tired, and 
in all probability it is only a slight hysterical attack, which will 
be over before you get there. Shall I send word you will go in 
the morning ?” 

“Thanks, I’ll see the messenger myself,” said Dr. Crofton, 
deciding to ignore her advice and go that night, merely for the 
sake of asserting at once the independent position he intended to 
take. 

And, late as it was and tired as he felt, he ordered James to 
harness a horse and drive him, which commands that worthy 
obeyed as sulkily as possible, and confided to Fly that if this was 
going to be the game with the new doctor he should give notice, 
for he would not put up with it. And Dorothy, hearing Dr. 
Crofton had gone, laughed her pretty, merry laugh, and wished 
Paul was there to share her merriment. 


The next morning was cold and chill out of doors, breezy first 
22* 
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and lowering afterwards within, and the weather indoors was 
Dorothy’s fault, as she confessed to herself. 

In the first place, she could not resist inquiring the result of 
his visit at breakfast. 

_ Well, Dr. Crofton, and how did you find Mrs. Slade last 
night ?” 
‘ “T have hopes of her recovery,” said Dr. Crofton gravely. 

Dorothy trilled out a laugh. 

“Confound the woman, how fond she is of laughing! I 
suppose she knows she can laugh,” thought Dr. Crofton. 

“I told you so, but you would not believe me,” laughed 
Dorothy. 

Dr. Crofton did not answer, but finished his breakfast in 
silence. 

If the woman must be so obstreperously happy, she might at 
least have the decency to wait till luncheon before she broke out 
into such hilarious expression of her happiness; such mirth at 
such an hour in the day as half-past eight was most ill-timed, to 
say the least of it. Only the very young and the very healthy 
could feel in such high spirits so early in the day, and Dorothy 
Dursley was not very young ; so Dr. Crofton resented her mirth 
and condemned it as unnatural, seeing that her brother was in 
prison, and knowing that it was directed against himself. 

Mr. Dursley’s usual routine was to see patients in the 
surgery till ten o’clock, prescribe for them, and leave Miss 
Dursley to make up their medicines while he went his rounds ; 
he then visited patients in the town, and came in with more 
prescriptions at eleven, when he started for the country journeys. 

At ten that morning Miss Dursley went as usual to the sur- 
gery and knocked at the door, which Fly opened. The new 
doctor was dispensing some medicine for an old man who was 
waiting for it, and there were still seven or eight people in the 
waiting-room. 

“Oh, Dr. Crofton, I thought you knew I always dispense the 
medicines for my brother, and then he is ready to start on his 
rounds at ten o'clock. If you leave me directions, I will do it 
for you.” 

“Thank you, but I will not trouble you; I prefer to do it 
myself,” said Dr. Crofton. 

“T am afraid you will find it will make you very late in start- 
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ing on your rounds, and there is a ten-mile journey to-day, I- 
know, but just as you please. If you want me at any time, I 
shall be happy to help you; I shall be in the garden.” 

And before Crofton had time to answer she disappeared. 

“What a stubborn little creature he is! He will never get 
through his work if he is going to waste half his morning doing 
what I could do equally well,” thought Dorothy, as she went to 
the greenhouse for a morning’s gardening. 

Dr. Crofton, however, was very quick in everything he did, and 
soon despatched the remaining patients. He left word he might 
be half an hour late for luncheon that day, but they were not to 
wait for him. 

Miss Dursley paid no attention to this prohibition, but ordered 
luncheon half an hour later. She was not going to have a deli- 
cate man like Dr. Crofton sitting down tolukewarm mutton and 
sodden potatoes. If he did not know what was good for people 
who suffered from dyspepsia, she did. So when the new doctor 
came home he found himself just in time for the midday meal. 

He was very silent, but whether he was not well or whether 
he was out of temper Miss Dursley could not discover ; she did 
not venture to ask him where he had been, and he did not 
vouchsafe to tell her. 

A few days later he asked her if there was any chance of his 
being admitted to see Mr. Dursley if he went to the prison and 
asked leave. 

“Not the least chance. My brother won’t even let me go to 
see him during his imprisonment, nor will he answer any letters— 
he hates letter-writing—but I can’t understand his reason for not 
wishing to have any visitors. However, he was most decided 
about it.” 

“It is very awkward indeed, very. However, if that is the 
case I must do the best I can.” 

“Ts it anything I can tell you? I know most of the patients 
almost as well as Paul.” ; 

“No, thanks,” said Crofton, who would almost have died 
before he would have asked Miss Dursley anything concerning 
the practice. 

“Stupid little man, giving himself such airs! However, I'll 
be even with him. He may not ask, but that is no reason I 
should not -tell what I am sure he is longing to know; so I'll 
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just find out from James whom he is visiting, and then casually 
refer to them. Perhaps he will be trapped into asking a question 
now and then.” 

This plan answered admirably. Dr. Crofton fell into the trap, 
and flattered himself that circumstances favoured him and 
enabled him to find out all he wanted to know in a casual way, 
thanks to Miss Dursley’s inveterate habit of gossiping about the 
patients, as he mentally characterized Dorothy’s method of 
helping him out of his difficulties. 

So, while he was blessing that unspiritual god, Circumstance, 
Dorothy was laughing at him in her sleeve; but, though she 
laughed, she told herself he was a very difficult man to live with, 
and she wrote to Paul and told him she had reason to be 
thankful good temper was generally considered one of her strong 
points, or there would certainly be a battle royal between her and 
his /ocum tenens, She added that she had quite made up her 
mind that when he was released she should go away with him 
and leave Miss Sanders to look after Dr. Crofton. 

“He is a perfectly odious little man, Paul, darling, so unlike 
you in every way. He won't let me do a thing for him ; and he 
is so abominably proud, he would die rather than ask me any- 
thing. I could box his ears if it were not so vulgar; I really 
could. I never knew I had a temper till this man came here. 
But, Paul, I confess I sometimes feel positively wild with him. 
It would be the very greatest pleasure to me to seize him by the 
shoulders and shake him thoroughly; that it would. I was 
darning the man’s socks the other day, when he came into the 
room, and, instead of thanking me, he said he could not think of 
allowing me to do such a thing, and he carried the pile away. I 
waited till he was gone out, when I fetched them all down again 
and mended every one. I hate darning, as you know, but I was 
determined to have my own way about it. He found out I had 
done it, for he is the neatest and most particular and most 
observant man about his clothes in this world ; and, to punish 
me, I suppose, he never spoke the whole evening. I fate a sulky 
temper ; and after living with a good-tempered man like you, 
Paul, it is a trial to live even for six weeks with this little doctor, 
though I really believe his temper is owing to ill-health. He-is 
a martyr to indigestion, and most imprudent in his diet. How- 
ever, I find the only way is to have nothing on the table that he 
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ought not to eat ; so we are all on a strict régime for his sake. 
He does not suspect it, I need scarcely say, but imagines I, who 
have the digestion of an ostrich, live on milk puddings, mutton, 
and chickens habitually. Peter’s temper is rather trying when he 
is overworked, but he is an angel compared to this man, though 
I must do him the justice to say he apologized to me after the 
sock episode. Now Peter would never do that; he would be 
sorry if he hurt your feelings in his anger, but he is too proud to 
acknowledge it.” 

It was Sir Peter, of course, who received this letter, and as 
Paul had told him to read Dorothy’s letters before sending them 
on, he did so, and was much edified by her remarks on his temper, 
which he was obliged to confess were perfectly just, far more so 
than her judgment of his friend Crofton, which struck him as 
unnecessarily severe. 

But then Sir Peter had never lived with Dr. Crofton. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CHLOE FULFILS HER PROMISE. 


THE three elder Miss Danes were no doubt exemplary women. 
They belonged to a class which, happily or unhappily—who 
shall say p—is dying out, and will probably be extinct in the next 
generation. They were not highly educated; they had no 
modern cravings for latch-keys and careers; they did not read 
naughty novels nor desire to go to naughty plays ; they had no 
views on social questions ; they had no restless longing to leave 
their home and go forth into the world in any capacity except 
that in which Providence had placed them ; they were not up- 
to-date ; they were not Agnostics; they believed what their 
Bibles taught them ; they were narrow-minded, no doubt, but 
they were good women, and lived up to the light that was in 
them. They went early to bed, and were early to rise ; they read 
good books, and they worked; they visited the poor and the 
sick ; they did not neglect their social duties. Augusta attended 
particularly to the house and the servants, Constance to the 
garden, Bertha to the parish, and it never occurred to any of 
them that their lives were dull and monotonous. 

-Chloe was made of different stuff, and although no more 
highly educated than her sisters, no more up-to-date than they 
in her views, yet she was infected by that restlessness which is 
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in the air. She had met face to face that modern spirit of 
rebellion who goes about seeking whom he may devour. 

During her father’s lifetime she had sometimes wondered that’ 
Augusta did not get tired of ordering the dinner and scolding 
the servants, of always being punctual, that Constance did not 
weary of her constant cheerfulness and her daily interviews with 
the gardener, that Bertha’s goodness did not pall on her, and that 
she did not long to be sometimes naughty instead of being always 
good ; but’ when he died, and her principal occupation was gone, 
she ceased to wonder at, and began to abhor, the regularity of her 
sisters’ lives. 

For a month after Sir John’s death Chloe went about very 
sadly and slowly; she lost her appetite and her interest in 
daily life; she neglected her violin; she spent her days 
in wandering restlessly about the house and the garden, 
sometimes indulging in a fit of passionate grief, and then 
when night came she went to bed worn out with sorrow, 
and slept soundly. It was the sleep which saved her from 
a severe illness. During that month Chloe was very silent, but 
she was thinking of many things. Among others she was 
trying to solve the problem of her own future. She watched 
Augusta and Constance and Bertha, and she decided she should 
go mad if she had to live the life which seemed thoroughly to 
satisfy each of them. 

As she made her plans for the future, the figure of Paul 
Dursley would obtrude itself into her schemes, but Chloe 
resolutely thrust it aside and would have none of it, and told 
herself that that chapter in her life was closed. . 

“T shall never marry, never. Augusta may, perhaps, and Con- 
stance and Bertha, but I shall be the old maid of the family. I 
don’t look like an old maid, but I suppose I shall look like one 
in time. There is one comfort: I shall never look the least like 
the others, I shall never be too tall; I shall never be freckled ; I 
shall never be sandy ; I shall never be punctual ; I shall never be 
cheerful ; I shall never be good; and now that I have quite settled 
what I am not going to be, I will go and tell the others what I 
mean to be. Their faces will be a study.” 

It was one Sunday afternoon, rather more than a month after 
Sir John’s death, that Chloe came to this conclusion, and she ran 
down to the drawing-room with more energy than she had dis-: 
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played since her loss. It was just tea-time; the room was in 
semi-darkness, and the three Miss Danes were nodding over 
some pious books, the only literature they permitted themselves 
to indulge in on Sundays. 

As Chloe tripped into the room they all three roused them- 
selves, and Augusta rang for lights and tea. 

“ Were you all three asleep? It is time I woke you up; it is 
nearly five o’clock. Augusta, I am coming out as a violinist.” 

“ Do you mean you are going to take to practising again? I 
am glad, for you have been very irregular lately.” 

“TI mean I am going to London to be trained, and then I am 
going to play at concerts.” 

“To London, Chloe! I thought Herr Munich said he could 
not teach you any more,” said Augusta. 

“So he did. That is why I am going to London. I mean to 
ask one of the first violinists of the day to hear me play, and 
then Herr Munich says he will offer to teach me and bring me 
out,” said Chloe, 

“You are out, Chloe, dear. What do you mean?” said Con- 
stance. : 

“T mean bring me out at public concerts in London. I am 
going to take up music as a profession. If 1 succeed—and 
Herr Munich says I shall—I shall make a lot of money, but 
that is not my reason. I must doit. I can’t live here now; 
it would kill me or drive me mad. You see, I am not like all 
of you. I don’t care for housekeeping, and gardening, and 
visiting sick people, and teaching dirty children, and lecturing 
poor people who, I daresay, are a great deal better than I 
am. I can't doit. All I care for now is my violin. I shall 
never love anything or anybody half as muchas I love my violin.” 

“ Chloe, dear!” protested Bertha. 

“I didn’t mean to be unkind, Bertha. I believe I am fonder 
of you than of any one in this world now, but I must have. 
something to live for. I am going-to live for music.” 

“Chloe! How very unscriptural!” exclaimed Augusta. 

“The Bible says we should strive to die daily, and we should 
try to do it cheerfully,” said Constance, improving on the 
sacred text. 

“T can’t even live cheerfully just now, Constance. When I have 
accomplished that with the help of my violin, I'll try and die, 
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if not cheerfully, at least musically, like the swan in ‘ Lohengrin.’ 
But will you make some arrangement for me to live in London, 
Augusta, please, or shall I make inquiries myself?” 

“We must consult your guardians, Chloe, first. I can’t do 
anything in the matter without their consent, nor can you 
until you are of age.” 

“They will agree to anything I ask them, at least Uncle 
Robert will, and Mr. Simpson will agree to anything Uncle 
Robert proposes, so I look upon it as decided, and we need not 
discuss it any further.” 

From that time Chloe took to practising for five or six hours 
a day. She went up to London to stay with her uncle Robert 
for a week or two, when it was arranged she should wait for a 
few months, until she was in better health, and then go up to 
town and study under the first master of the day. Meanwhile 
she was to continue to practise under Herr Munich’s supervision, 
and to take as much outdoor exercise as possible in the intervals. 

Chloe agreed to this all the more readily because she did not 
want to leave home until after Mr. Dursley’s trial, although she 
would not have confessed to any one that she felt any interest in 
it, and she tried to persuade herself she was only interested in it 
for her father’s sake, not at all for Paul’s. 

This might be true, but, nevertheless, it was clear to everybody 
that she was intensely relieved when the trial was over, but to no 
one, except Bertha, did Chloe even mention the subject. None 
of the sisters were in court during the trial; they were not 
wanted as witnesses, for there was no attempt on the side of the 
defence to deny the charge ; the nurse gave all the evidence that 
was required from the house for the prosecution, and from her 
they heard all about the trial as soon as it was over. 

“Poor Mr. Dursley! I am sorry forhim. I think he has be- 
haved splendidly, and it does seem hard he should be punished 
for it,” said Bertha. 

“You forget, Bertha, that he is being punished for habitually 
neglecting part of his duty,” said Chloe. 

“No, Chloe dear, he is not. He is being punished for his 
sister’s mistake ; he has done all he possibly could to screen her; 
he might have got off altogether if he had chosen, instead of 
which he took all the blame and all the consequences, and I 
must say I admire him for it,” said Bertha, inwardly wondering 
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at her own temerity in daring to say so much to her fiery little 
sister. 

Truth to tell, Chloe was really pleased at hearing this defence 
of Paul, though not for the world would she have acknowledged 
it. On the contrary, she broke out into a violent tirade against 
him, declaring that it served him quite right, and if only she had 
been the judge, she would have punished him far more severely, 
and if Bertha chose to forgive him, of course she could, but she 
should never do so, never. 

After this Bertha was somewhat surprised that Chloe an- 
nounced her intention, on the first Friday after Mr. Dursley’s 
imprisonment, of going to the prison with her that afternoon, 
when Bertha went as usual to read to some of the prisoners. 

“ Are you going to ask to see Mr. Dursley, Chloe dear ?” said 
Bertha as they walked up the hill to the Castle, the county gaol. 

“Yes. You heard me promise to visit him, and though I only 
promised in fun, I mean to keep my promise ; but you must ask, 
and you must come with me, Bertha,” said Chloe. 

“ Perhaps he will refuse to see us,” said Bertha. 

“He can please himself about that,” said Chloe haughtily. 

Sir Peter most certainly would have refused to see them if 
Paul had not written to him and begged him to let him know if 
Chloe came, what she said and did, whether she brought her violin, 
whether she was sympathetic or cold, how she looked, and a great 
deal more; so the two girls were admitted after a brief delay. 

Neither of them had seen Mr. Dursley since he had shaved off 
his beard and moustache ; therefore, when they saw Sir Peter 
occupying the cell instead of Paul, they both took him for him- 
self at first, and though it never occurred to Chloe that the 
brothers had changed places, she exclaimed, in a tone of evident 
disappointment, “ Why, it is Sir Peter!” 

Fortunately for Sir Peter, there was no gaoler present, or 
suspicions might have been aroused, but the governor had given 
orders that the young ladies should be allowed to see Mr. Dursley 
alone, as they were friends. 

“It is losing my beard and the confinement and loss of fresh 
air that have made the difference,” said Sir Peter as Chloe con- 
tinued to look searchingly at him with her great black eyes. 

He was indeed altered, she thought. Not only had he lost his 
beard and moustache, but he had lost his colour and his gaiety, 
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and looked pale and subdued. If this were the effect of one week’s 
imprisonment, what would he be like at the end of six weeks? 
thought Chloe, and a great wave of pity swept over her. 

He did not even seem particularly pleased to see them; asa 
matter of fact, he felt rather bored, and to Chloe’s pity succeeded 
a feeling of disappointment and mortification. With it came the 
memory of her father’s death and the scene with Paul on the 
same night, and then, to the surprise and embarrassment of the 
others, Chloe turned her back to the prisoner, and sinking on to 
a chair, burst into a fit of tears. 

“Poor child! It was very good of you both to come and see 
me,” said Sir Peter, wondering how Paul would behave under 
the circumstances and wishing these young women would not . 
interrupt him in this awkward manner. 

“We had better leave her alone for a few minutes; she will 
be all right directly. I was afraid it might be too much for 
her, but she would keep her promise,” said Bertha in an under- 
tone to Sir Peter. 

Sir Peter wished he knew what the promise was as he 
offered Bertha a seat and casually threw a newspaper over his 
MS. which lay on the table, to hide the handwriting, but he was 
not quick enough. Bertha had caught a glimpse of it, and as 
she had seen Paul’s writing several times, she knew it was not his, 
and her suspicions began to be awakened. 

Sir Peter saw this, and hastened to allay them. “I have a 
MS. of my brother Peter’s there; I am revising it for him 
during my imprisonment,” he said. 

“ How clever of him, but I always knew he was quite as clever 
as Sir Peter,” thought Chloe, who heard the remark. 

“ How wicked of him to tell such a story; I am sure it is Sir 
Peter himself,” thought Bertha. 

“You are the only visitors I choose to see ; I won’t even allow 
my sister to come, for I know it would upset her and make 
her miserable,” said Sir Peter, scribbling something on a slip of 
paper, which he handed to Bertha, and signed to her to read it 
while Chloe was not looking. 

Bertha looked and read : 

“TI see you recognize me. Keep our secret even from her if 
you can, but I am sure I can trust you.” 

Bertha flushed crimson, but nodded assent, and Sir Peter 
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asked if they had seen anything of Dorothy since his imprison- 
ment, and went on to tell Bertha of the dislike she had taken to 
Dr. Crofton and to express a wish that she and Chloe would 
go and see her. 

“We will, Mr. Dursley, and we will tell you all about her the 
next time we come, if you will let us come again,” said Bertha. 

“TI shall be only too pleased to see you. The hours seem 
very long sometimes. What lovely flowers! Did you bring them 
for me?” he continued as Bertha held a large bunch of lilies-of- 
the-valley towards him. 

“Yes,” said Bertha, again blushing, for it was Chloe who had 
gathered and brought the lilies, and ordered her to give them 
to Mr. Dursley. 

“ How very kind of you!” 

“Tl arrange them, Bertha,” said Chloe, suddenly turning 
round and coming towards them. She had stopped crying 
now, and opening a little bag she carried, produced a vase, 
which she filled with water from Sir Peter’s ewer, and then 
began to arrange the flowers. 

He watched her, but, though she made a pretty picture, her 
restlessness and sudden changes from grave to gay, her quick, 
unexpected movements, irritated rather than charmed him, and 
it was a relief to him to turn to the quiet, sober Bertha, whose 
sympathetic voice and manner had just the contrary effect to 
Chloe. There was a repose about Bertha which soothed him, 
and which was wholly wanting in Chloe. . 

“TI wish I had brought my fiddle; I was not sure if they 
would let me play it here, but Major Miller said 1 might. Would 
you like me to bring it next time, Mr. Dursley ?” said Chloe, 
flitting round the cell and placing the flowers first in one place 
and then in another to see where they looked best, thereby 
fidgetting Sir Peter greatly. 

Why could not the girl sit quietly down and chat, or listen 
to him and Bertha, like an ordinary mortal, instead of flying 
about like some wanton butterfly? She was certainly very 
pretty, and no doubt Paul would have enjoyed her vagaries, but 
the uncertainty of her next movement only worried Sir Peter 
and distracted his attention from Bertha, who was telling him 
about some of the other prisoners. 

“What a sweet little girl you have here, Mr. Dursley! Who is 
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it?” asked Chloe, pouncing on a photograph of Nona which 
stood on the chimney-piece. 

“It is Peter’s eldest child,” said Sir Peter. 

“ And are you so very fond of Sir Peter’s eldest child that you 
carry her photograph about with you?” asked Chloe. 

“T am very fond of her,” said Sir Peter. 

“ Besides, any picture helps to give a homelike look even to a 
prison,” said Bertha. . 

Chloe continued her examination of the cell, concluding it by 
getting on to a chair and looking out of the barred window to 
see what was to be seen outside. 

“Only a horrid paved yard. Is that where you have to walk, 
Mr. Dursley?” 

“Yes, but there is a kitchen - garden beyond, which the 
prisoners cultivate. That I am allowed to go into also.” 

“ And do you do any gardening? Bertha, let me come and sit 
there and have a little talk to Mr. Dursley before we go; you 
have been talking to him ever since we came in,” said Chloe, 
seating herself on the chair Bertha had been occupying, with an 
air of importance. 

“TI only hope she’ll do the talking, or Iam sure she'll discover 
wholam. I wonder what terms Paul is on with her ; I understood 
it was a quarrel, but this does not seem like it,” thought Sir Peter. 

“Well, you see I have kept my promise. You didn’t expect 
me to do so, did you?” began Chloe. 

“ What the deuce would Paul say to this, I wonder?” thought 
Sir Peter. 

“Yes, I hoped you would,” he answered most untruly. 

“ Then you had no business to expect anything of the kind” —— 

“I said hoped, not expected,” he interrupted. 

“It does not matter. You ought not to have hoped, because you 
know you did not deserve it at all. Now I shall come every 
week, because I said I would, but I want you to clearly understand, 
it is a keen sense of duty and the wish to keep my promise, and 
nothing else at all, that brings me. Do you see?” 

“TI understand,” said Sir Peter. 

“That is all right. I thought it better to make that clear, as 
now we shan’t misunderstand each other, and of course I shall 
always bring one of my sisters with me ; it is Augusta’s turn next 
week, isn’t it, Bertha ?” 
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“Yes, and Constance’s the week after,” said Bertha regretfully. 

“Can’t you two manage always to come? You know’! seeno 
one else, and Dorothy might be jealous if she heard I admitted 
four Miss Danes, and refused her,” said Sir Peter, who not only | 
thought his chances of discovery would be increased twofold by 
the admittance of Augusta and Constance, but who also had taken 
a fancy to Bertha and wished to see her again. He did not know 
why he experienced this wish, for she was not an attractive girl ; 
she was not clever nor amusing; she was neither graceful in 
movement nor charming in manner; she was ladylike, and she 
was amiable, and she had a quiet way with her, at once soothing 
and sympathetic, which exercised a charm over the great doctor. 
She looked at Chloe to answer, thinking Sir Peter’s reason for 
wishing her to come again was solely and simply because she 
had recognized him, and had he told her he had any other mo- 
tive, she would not have believed him. 

“Oh yes, we can manage it, if you would rather have Bertha ; 
you can have Constance and Bertha if you like instead of me,” 
said Chloe, with just a touch cf jealousy, only, as she reflected, 
it really was too ridiculous for- her to be jealous of dear, good, 
plain, unattractive Bertha. 

“No, we must not forget your promise,” said Sir Peter, who, 
much as Chloe fidgetted him, preferred her to Augusta or Con- 
stance, and he felt bound to show it for Paul’s sake. 

At this juncture the gaoler unlocked the door and announced 
that the half-hour was over, and Sir Peter took leave of his visitors, 
He gave Bertha’s hand a squeeze, which she interpreted as a re- 
quest to keep his secret, and thought it was a very nice way of 
preferring his petition. 

“ Bertha, what made you blush so when you said good-bye to 
Mr. Dursley?” said Chloe when they were walking away from 
the Castle. 

“T didn’t know I did,” said Bertha, blushing again. 

“You are blushing now. I think I shall take a stick and beat 
myself when we get home.” 

“ Chloe dear, why?” 

“ Because I was such an idiot as to cry when we arrived there. 
You know it was not because he looked so altered and so ill, nor 
yet because it sounded so hard for him when the gaoler locked 
the door on us, nor yet because it seemed so dreadful to be shut 
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up in that dull, ugly room with the barred windows ; he deserves 
all that: it was because it all reminded me so of Dad when I 
remembered why he was there; that was why I cried. You quite 
understand, don’t you, Bertha?” 

“ Yes, dear, it was very natural.” 

“ And you feel certain he understood that too?” 

“No doubt he did, dear.” ° 

“J am sure I hope so, but men are so abominably conceited. 
Perhaps, if there is any doubt about it, we had better not go next 
week.” 

“ Just as you like, dear,” said Bertha, but she felt disappointed. 

“T shall see how I feel. I believe he talked to you totry and 
make me jealous. Now I come to think of it, he scarcely spoke 
to me, and when he did he avoided looking at me, as he always 
does. Now it won’t do for me to appear jealous; that is just 
what he evidently wants me to feel, so I think perhaps we had 
better go next Friday. I shall take my violin, and try and 
be a little more lively than I was to-day,” said Chloe. 

“What shall you do about Augusta and Constance?” 
- “Tell them, if they want to go, they must call on Miss Dursley 
first ; they won’t do that, so you and I will ride over on Monday 
and see her and tell her all about Paul, Mr. Dursley I mean. We'll 
make her give us a private message for him, and then they can’t 
come. They won’t mind; they prefer the parish to the prison.” 

And Bertha knew by experience that Chloe would have her 
own way on this, as on most occasions, and was content to leave 
her to arrange matters. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A RISKY GAME. 


DRUMMOND was certainly a very well-trained servant, and acted 
his part in the little drama the twin brothers were enacting to 
admiration. He opened the door when Mr. Dursley arrived in 
his brother’s carriage and pair on the evening of the trial. 
Mr. Dursley ran up the steps two at a time, just as the great 
doctor always did, and gave what he flattered himself was a very 
correct imitation of his knock, but omitted to ring the bell. 

“I didn’t hear the bell, Sir Peter,’ said Drummond as he 
opened the door. 
_ “ Any messages ?” said Paul, noting the hint. 
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“None of any importance, Sir Peter; I have put the letters on 
your writing-table, as usual. But it is just half-past seven ; you 
won’t have more than time to dress for dinner.” 

“Tl just look at them first,” said Paul, wondering why Sir 
Peter wanted to dress for dinner every evening, even when he 
was alone; for Mrs. Meadows, his mother-in-law, had gone 
abroad that day to be out of the way, by her son-in-law’s advice. 

Drummond followed his master into the consulting-room, 
ostensibly to look after the fire, in reality because he felt sure he 
would be wanted. 

About a dozen letters lay on the table, which Paul proceeded 
to open. Five or six were from patients requesting appoint- 
ments ; one or two were bills ; three were invitations to dinner ; 
and one was a request to speak at a political meeting. 

This was the most awkward of all, for Sir Peter was a 
Liberal, and Paul a red-hot Tory. Sir Peter was considered a 
very good speaker, Paul had never exerted himself to try 
what his oratorical powers might be, but he had a conviction 
that if he chose he could acquit himself as well as his brother. 
He had often heard Sir Peter speak, and knew his style; and 
he conceived it would be rare fun for him, with his Conservative 
opinions, to speak on the opposite side. So he decided to 
accept that invitation. He scribbled “Yes” on the card and 
the hours he would see the patients on the back of their notes, 
just as he knew his brother always did ; but for the invitations 
to dinner he must consult Drummond. 

“Am I engaged on the 8th, Drummond? Lady Parmeter 
has asked me to dinner.” 

“No, sir. You had to refuse her ladyship’s invitation last 
time, if you remember, sir, so it is lucky you can go.” 

Paul inwardly groaned, for Lady Parmeter was a stranger to 
him, and wrote “ Accept” on the card. 

“ How about the 12th? Mrs. Halkett wants me to dine with 
her en famille.” 

“Another engagement, sir. That’s the third time she has 
asked you within a month. She'll be here in a day or two to 
see you professionally,” said Drummond with fine sarcasm. 

“T never dine there, do I?” 

“ Never, Sir Peter,” said Drummond in a tone that implied he 
would be very much shocked if his master did so commit himself. 

23 
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Mr. Dursley’s curiosity. was aroused ; he would rather have 
liked to accept this invitation. He glanced at it again as he wrote 
“Decline” on the back. 

“She is a widow, isn’t she, Drummond? _ I almost forget,” 
he remarked. 

The fact that she did not use the plural number in her invitation 
suggested this to him. . 

“Yes, Sir Peter.” 

And Drummond poked the fire with unnecessary vigour. 

“General Malcolmson asks me to dine with him at the club 
next Saturday—Malcolmson ; I don’t remember the name.” 

“He’s an old schoolfellow, sir, just home from India. You 
dined with him about two months ago, and said he played the 
best rubber of any gentleman at the club. You are not engaged 
for Saturday.” 

“T wish I were,” thought Paul, who was no whist-player, but 
evidently Drummond intended him to accept this invitation, so 
he wrote “ Accept” on it, handed them all to Drummond to give 
to the young man Sir Peter employed to answer his letters, and 
then went upstairs to dress for dinner. 

“Luxurious fellow old Peter is. Here am I enjoying all his 
comforts while he is in gaol,” thought Mr. Dursley as he dressed 
for dinner in Sir Peter’s large, luxurious bedroom, lighted by 
electricity and furnished in the latest modern style. 

At dinner Drummond was very unwilling to allow him any- 
thing to drink but Burgundy and hock, a particular brand of 
which wines Sir Peter invariably drank, and was with difficulty 
persuaded to produce some whisky, and regretted there was no 
beer in the house when Paul, who infinitely preferred it to wine, 
suggested that when he dined alone he might be allowed some. 
This Drummond absolutely vetoed ; it would be noticed in the 
servants’ hall if he were to order beer for the dining-room, so 
Paul regretfully gave way, and was thankful Peter was not a 
teetotaler as well as a non-smoker. 

“T’ll tell you what, Drummond: I am going to take to smoking. 
You can mention that fact downstairs if you think it will interest 
them,” said Paul, who knew he could not abstain from tobacco 
for six weeks ; and Drummond took care to make this new freak of 
his master’s the chief topic of conversation that evening at supper. 

When Drummond had retired Paul lighted a cigar, and throw- 
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ing himself into an armchair, sat by the dining-room fire, 
thinking over the odd position in which he found himself. One: 
of the minor difficulties of it was the difference in the hand-: 
writing of the brothers. Fortunately Sir Peter wrote but few 
private letters and employed a secretary for most of his pro- 
fessional correspondence ; but the prescriptions were a difficulty, 
and so were letters to Dorothy. Mr. Dursley had solved the 
latter problem for the present by telegraphing to his sister on 
reaching London, saying he had left Paul fairly comfortable, in 
very good spirits, and that he was too busy to write. 

Suddenly his cigar inspired a solution of the prescription 
problem. He decided to write his prescriptions in printed letters ; 
he could very well give as an excuse that he did so because of 
the unfortunate mistake made in Sir John Dane’s case. 

On the whole he looked forward to the next few weeks as a 
grand joke, and he told himself he meant to try and get some 
fun out of it. 

“It won’t do for you, Paul Dursley, to look on the dark side 
of things ; you have made a hash of your career, and now you 
must just take the consequences, and for the present be thankful 
you are in Peter’s shoes literally as well as figuratively, and not 
in Eastwich gaol. You have lost Chloe, and you have lost your 
practice, and you have not got so very much to live for, but you 
are no worse off than most people. Life is an abominably sad 
business, taking it all round; the best way is to get as much 
pleasure as you can out of it. It is rather like driving a donkey, 
the pace is slow, but if you only have patience you will get to 
the end of your journey in time. 

“Thank the stars, I shan’t have much time for thinking of 
myself and Chloe. I shall find my time pretty well occupied in 
imagining I am Peter and doing his work. And, after all, Chloe 
may forgive me when she knows the whole truth, as perhaps 
she may some day. It looks very careless of me to allow 
Dorothy to dispense for me, but, as a matter of fact, it was not, 
because I knew she was quite competent. It is confounded hard 
lines on me to lose Chloe just as I thought I had won her; I 
don’t care a rap for the rest. I hate a general practitioner’s life; if 
I lived in London like old Peter, I might work as hard as he does, 

“Well, I am Peter pro ¢em.,{so I may as well do my best, for, 


by Jingo, if either he or I should be discovered, it will be a far 
23* 
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worse kettle of fish for us both than Sir John’s death.. I must 
strain every nerve in my body to prevent that. It is that dinner 
at the club with old Malcolmson that bothers me; and the fear 
lest I should ever be called in to a consultation by a man who 
knows Peter well. However, I will wait till that happens. 

“ Meanwhile I mean to get some fun out of it. By Jove, what 
a joke it would be if I could only get up a flirtation with some 
fast girl—a widow would be the best—so that when Peter comes 
back he finds himself in rather a difficulty! Then there is the 
political meeting. Let me see what the subject is. I am to speak 
on ‘Emancipation of women.’ Egad, I can get some fun out of 
that ; I'll let them have it. I agree with Peter on that subject zm 
toto. Well, Paul Dursley, it is a deucedly dangerous game you 
are going to play, my boy. Thank goodness, I am not afraid of 
my professional knowledge being at fault, or I dare not have run 
the risk. I believe I do know as much about that as Peter, only 
I have had less experience in his special line. I think I'll turn 
in; it has been a long, tiring day. I would give a great deal to 
know if Chloe will go and visit Peter in prison.” 

The thought of Chloe delayed his going to bed for another 
hour, when Drummond appeared with the information that it 
was eleven o'clock, delivered in a tone of reproach. 

The next morning Sir Peter’s double entered with some 
trepidation on his duties; but before the second patient was 
shown in he had lost his nervousness, and entered into the spirit 
of his adventurous career. As it happened, all the patients that 
morning were fresh cases ; three or four had very little wrong 
with them ; but there was one poor young fellow, with a brilliant 
career before him, full of hope, and utterly unconscious of the 
dangerous state he was in, to whom Paul had to break part of 
the sad truth as gently as he could. 

“Poor wretch! No wonder Peter takes life seriously! I should 
if I had many such cases as that to deal with,” thought Paul as 
he went to luncheon. 

Sir Peter generally saw patients again in the afternoon; at 
least, he rarely left the house before four, when he frequently 
had a consultation. On this occasion there were only a few 
visits to be paid after four, which Paul got through as well as 
he expected. He had to tone down his own usual gay manner 
to Sir Peter’s graver air, for three of these cases were people 
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the great doctor had visited before. The distances between 
the houses were great, and he did not get back till just in time 
for dinner ; but so far he was very well satisfied with the way he 
had acquitted himself. 

The dinner with General Malcolmson at the club, which was to 
come off the next day (Saturday), was a nightmare to him. He 
hated whist, and was not a good player, and he had serious 
thoughts of pleading a professional call, but he reflected this 
would only be to postpone the evil day, so he screwed up his 
courage, studied Cavendish, and when the time came went. 

The dinner itself passed off very successfully. General 
Malcolmson was a great talker, and regaled his guest with 
anecdotes of India; and as Paul had also been at Rugby with 
him, he was as competent as Peter to take part in reminiscences 
of their school-days. 

“ What a lazy young scamp that brother of yours was, Dursley, 
wasn’t he? Clever fellow enough, but deucedly indolent ; one of 
the best-tempered fellows I ever met, too. How is he getting on?” 

“Tam sorry to sayhe is ina terriblescrape. Didn’t yousee it inthe 
papers ?” said Paul, proceeding to tell the story of Sir John’s death. 

“Dear me! I wonder I missed it. Do you mean to say he i: 
actually in gaol now ?” 

“Yes, he has had nearly a week of it.” 

“Poor old Paul! I say, Dursley, shall I run down one day 
and see him? Do you think he would care to see me?” 

“I believe he does not care to see any one, not even my sister, 
so I don’t think it would be any good proposing it. It is awfully 
good of you to suggest it, Malcolmson. I know Paul will appre- 
ciate your kindness greatly. I'll tell him when I write.” 

To Paul’s relief, General Malcolmson sat some time over his 
wine, and regretted that his guest did not smoke, but he regretted 
it less than Paul, who dared not venture on a pipe in public ; and 
then at last the general suggested whist, and they went upstairs 
to the card-room. 

“Hullo, Dursley! I thought you were never coming. Lowndes 
and I have been waiting for the last hour for you two,” 
exclaimed a man Paul did not even know by sight as they 
entered the card-room. 

They cut for partners, and the gentleman named Lowndes fell 
to Paul’s share, and he thanked the stars that he knew his 
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partner’s name. Paul acquitted himself only fairly well, and was 
told by his partner he was not in his usual form that evening. 

“ Shall we give up after this rubber? Dursley is thinking of 
his brother,” suggested General Malcolmson. 

“True; I had forgotten that. Fearful hard lines on him, 
Dursley! No wonder you did not notice my last call for trumps ! 
We'll stop, then,” said Mr. Lowndes, to the great relief of his partner. 

When Paul had left the card-room his play was the topic of 
conversation for some time. Mr. Lowndes evidently “smelt a 
rat,” and by-and-by, when he and the general found themselves 
alone, he spoke more openly. 

“T can’t make it out at all. I never saw Dursley play as he did 
to-night in my life before. He did not even shuffle the cards as 
he generally does. In fact, if he had a double in the world, I 
should have said it was he, and not Dursley.” 

“Well, his twin-brother used to be the living image of him at 
school ; but he is in gaol, so it was not he.” 

“No; besides, I have seen him dining here with Dursley ; they 
are remarkably alike, but the brother has a beard and moustache, 
and more colour; and he takes life much less au grand sérieux 
than Dursley. I own I can’t make it out; Dursley is a very 
abstemious man, too, so it was not that. I suppose he was so 
preoccupied thinking of his brother, he hardly knew what he was 
doing ; but it is queer.” 

When General Malcolmson was alone he thought over Lowndes’s 
remarks. He remembered the tricks the twins had played at 
school, how they delighted in mystifying boys and masters as to 
their identity, and the idea occurred to him, Was it possible they 
had managed to change places? Would a man in Sir Peter’s 
position be such a fool as to run such a risk? Paul might, for he 
was always a harum-scarum, but the general could not bring 
himself to believe Sir Peter would. ; 

“ll go and see Dursley to-morrow and tell him he mystified old 
Lowndes,” he said to himself as he made his way home. “If they 
are up to anything of that kind they had better avoid the club, or at 
‘least whist ; there is no greater revealer of character than whist.” 

On Sunday morning, just as Paul was wondering whether he was 
bound to go to church—for he rarely went, whereas Sir Peter seldom 
missed the morning service—General Malcolmson was announced. 

“You are just in time ; I was now guing to church,” said Paul, 
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hoping the fact that he had just been smoking would escape his 
visitor's notice, which it did not. On the contrary, it served to 
strengthen the suspicion Mr. Lowndes had awakened. 

“We were a little anxious about you last night at the club. 
Lowndes said after you were gone he never knew you play as you 
did. He thought you must have a double in town, who had 
taken your place,” said General Malcolmson, watching the effect 
of his words. 

Paul never turned a hair. He saw Malcolmson suspected the 
truth, but it only put him on his mettle. 

“Yes, I did play vilely ; but the truth is, all my thoughts were 
with Paul. This affair of his has been no end of a worry to me, 
on my own account as well as on his, for it was my prescription they 
blundered over. Look here, Malcolmson, are you engaged next 
Saturday ?” 

“No, I don’t think I am.” 

“ Well, will you dine with me here? I'll ask Lowndes and 
any one you like to suggest for the fourth, and I'll see if I 
can’t redeem my character,” said Paul, ‘stroking his bare chin 
exactly as Sir Peter was in the habit of doing. 

“Tt is Peter after all. He would never dare ask us to dinner 
and run the risk of whist a second time,” thought Malcolmson 
as he. accepted the invitation, and suggested Major Forbes, 
who had played with them the previous evening, as the fourth. 

“ Do you want to go to church this morning, Dursley ?” he asked. 

“Yes. I never like to miss if I canhelpit. I always went in my 
wife’s lifetime ; now I take my little girl, but my children are all 
down in the country just now. Their grandmother had to go to the 
Riviera for the spring, so I sent the little ones down to Dorothy.” 

“All right. [ll be off. You never smoke, do you?” 

“Well, I tried a cigar this morning. Paul has been urging 
me to take to it, as I have been suffering from insomnia, but 
if I take to it it must be sub vosa ; lady patients don’t like it.” 

This removed any lingering suspicion in the general’s mind, 
and he went away satisfied that Paul was Peter, and that his bad 
play the previous night was due to anxiety on Paul’s account. 

When he was gone, Paul did not go to church ; he went back 
to the consulting-room and reviewed the situation. 

“Egad! That was a narrow escape, and no mistake ; Malcolm- 
son suspected me. I don’t know that Lowndes did not also, but 
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Malcolmson certainly did when he came in. It is all right now 
again, but, by Jupiter, it was a near shave! I must avoid the club, 
that is clear. Fortunately Peter does not go for a week some- 
times. That won’t matter, but, what is more difficult to arrange, 
Peter must dine here next Saturday. I must go down there one 
day next week, and Peter must come back, and Paul remain in 
gaol. There is no doubt about that ; we must remove even a 
shadow of suspicion from those fellows. This is about the most 
exciting game I ever played in my life, but, heaven and earth! 
it won't do to lose. I'll write to old Peter and give him as broad 
a hint as I dare. I don’t suppose the governor will read my 
letter, but I had better be cautious.” 

Thus musing, Mr. Dursley sat down and wrote the following 
letter to Sir Peter: 


“ MY DEAR PAUL,—Will you ask leave for me to come and see 
you next Thursday? I can manage to get away unless anything 
unforeseen occurs, and I want particularly to seeyou. Thereisa 
practice here I think you might do worse than buy. I dined 
at the club last night, but I was not at all in good form, and 
astonished Lowndes and Malcolmson by my bad play. The 
latter has just been to inquire for me. I have asked them 
and Forbes to dine here next Saturday, when I trust Peter 
will be himself again and redeem his character. I am going to 
speak next week on the ‘ Emancipation of women.’ Let mehear 
how you are.—Your affectionate brother, P. DURSLEY.” 


“There, I think Peter will guess the gravity of the situation, 
and also understand he must come and save it. I fixed Thurs- 
day in order to be there on Friday, in case Chloe should see 
fit to visit me; but really Saturday would do even better, for 
if by any chance we could not exchange, I could wire to these 
fellows that I was detained in the country with an important 
case. I must be more cautious in future. Monday week is his 
hospital day, too; I dare not risk that. I would rather be in 
gaol than feel in such a blue fright as I did this morning. 
The game is not worth the candles, Peter, my boy; so when 
once you are out of Eastwich gaol you don’t get in again, if I 
can help it. We are running too great a risk.” 

They certainly were, but it was rather late in the day to 
think of it. 


(Zo be continued.) 








The Mythology of Gems. 


By MRS. E. M. DAVY. 


IT was the week preceding Christmas, and the jewellers’ win- 
dows were ablaze with jewels. Purchasers seemed plentiful : 


men were buying jewels to give as presents to women, women’ 


buying them to give to men. 

What consideration it would have taken in days of old to find 

the gem best suited to convey the sentiments of the donor—not 
_only the sentiments, but one capable of imparting to the recipient 
some specially occult or talismanic charm ! 

And this buying of jewels set me thinking—thinking of some- 
thing beyond and above the intrinsic value of the stone. Then, 
searching among the writings and traditions of the past, I 
gathered together what I found there into this: 

How the origin of precious stones, their formation, their com- 
ponents, seem to have puzzled the philosophers of old! None 
would avow his ignorance, but each solved the question arbitrarily 
by setting forth his own scientific sophisms, his fanciful con- 
jectures, as infallible truths. 

Pliny says that in gems we have all the majesty of Nature 
gathered in a small compass, and that in no other of her works 
has she produced anything so admirable. 

All ancient writers maintain strict silence regarding the birth- 
place of gems. .This is accounted for by the extreme jealousy 
with which the nations who traded in them endeavoured to 
conceal the sources whence they drew their rich merchandise. 
When the truth could not be wholly concealed, it was trans- 
figured by fables, and these fables were always of a nature to 
deter adventurers from entering into competition, and also 
perhaps to add supernatural value to the gems. For instance, 
the finest Oriental emeralds were reported to lie in Syrian gold 
mines, guarded by ferocious griffins. 

This and similar fictions were sanctioned by the testimony of 
Pliny,, Pomponias, Mela, Strabo, Pausanias, and other serious 
writers. 
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Strabo asserted that certain death awaited the stranger who 
navigated towards the island of Sardinia or the Pillars of Her- 
cules (south-west of Spain). This report was circulated by 
the Carthaginians, who were extremely jealous of any approach 
to an island whence they obtained the sardonyx. According 
to Heeren, the Etruscans and Carthaginians carried on a large 
trade in diamonds and other precious stones which they ob- 
tained from the interior of Africa. It is a fact that the Arabs 
to this day entertain the same superstitious fears with regard 
“to mines that the ancients did, and believe them to be the 
refuge of snakes, wolves, and other beasts of prey and the abode 
of demons, who resent intrusion. 

It is almost impossible to identify the gems mentioned by the 
ancients. In the Bible all the precious stones known to us are 
supposed to be named. The vestments of the high-priest 
glittered with jewels ; and it has been conjectured that the two 
onyx stones that were placed on the shoulders of the ephod 
were in reality diamonds. Whether the stone called shamir is 
the diamond remains a question yet unsolved. 

We labour under the same uncertainty with regard to other 
gems. The ancients gave the name of smaragdus, which we 
take to have been the emerald, to stones of a very different 
kind. The description given by Pliny of the emerald only suits 
the peridot, a yellowish-green stone found in Cyprus, which: 
has also been denominated the bastard emerald. The sapphire 
of the ancients is thought by mineralogists to be nothing more 
than our lapis-lazuli. 

In the East, wealth was estimated by the value of the jewels a 
man had more than by the value of any other kind of property. 
Very beautiful are many of the metaphors in which the 
Oriental poets have used them. 

The Talmud says that Noah had no other light in the ark 
than that given forth by precious stones; also that Abraham, 
jealous of his numerous wives, kept them shut up in an iron 
city, of which the walls were so high that the sun, moon, and 
stars were invisible toits inhabitants. To supply light Abraham 
gave the women a great bow! full of jewels, sufficient to illuminate 
the whole city. 

There is an Oriental tradition to the effect that Abraham wore 
a precious stone round his neck which preserved him from 
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disease, and which cured sickness when looked upon. At the 
death of the Patriarch, God placed this stone in the sun ; hence 
the Hebrew proverb, “ When the sun rises the disease will abate.” 

With what perfect gravity and earnestness many learned 
authors discussed the marvellous properties attributed to gems! 
Among those who philosophized most profoundly on this sub- 
ject was Anselm Boece de Boot, physician to the Emperors 
Rodolph II. and Maximilian II. He wrote in 1664. 

This savant does not deny the supernatural effects attributed 
to gems, but explains them as not in the nature of the stone 
itself, but as being imparted to it by supernatural influences. 
He says: 

“ The supernatural and acting cause is God, the good angel 
and the evil one, the good by the we// of God, the evil 
by the permission of God. Good angels, by a special grace of 
God and to secure the preservation of things, are enabled to 
enter precious stones.” 

But the doctor goes on to say that as we can assert nothing 
positively touching the presence of angels in precious stones, so 
neither should we believe too iniplicitly nor ascribe too much to 
them. And he continues : 

“For my own part, I do rather incline to the opinion that the 
evil spirit, under the semblance of an angel of light, taketh up 
its abode in precious stones and enacts prodigies in order that, 
instead of having recourse to God, we may rest our faith on the 
said stones and consult them rather than God when we would 
compass some object. Thus perchance are we deceived in the 
turquoise by the spirit of evil.” 

The above extract may suffice to show that the learned man 
was not at all in doubt as to the existence of spirits in gems, only 
as to whether such spirits were angels or demons. 

Further on he tells us that “from their purity, beauty, and 
brilliancy, it is most probable gems were selected as receptacles 
for good spirits, even as filthy, stinking, and frightful places 
were usually the abodes chosen for evil and unclean spirits.” 

The ancient pharmacopceia counted among its most sovereign 
remedies a very costly compound called the “Five Precious 
Fragments,” consisting of powdered rubies, topazes, emeralds, 
sapphires, and hyacinths. As the patients were scarcely likely 
to analyze the beverage, it is more than probable they frequently 
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swallowed—as indeed one writer suggests—false gems, while 
the physician or chemist wisely pocketed the real stones, which 
thus escaped a barbarous and useless destruction. 

All gems were supposed to express antipathy to poisons. 
Holinshed tells us that King John, observing a moisture on the 
jewels he wore, thought it an indication that some pears he was 
about to eat contained poison. 

The day after the reconciliation between Louis XI. and his 
brother, the Duc de Guienne, the King sent the latter, asa token 
of fast friendship, a beautiful golden cup studded with precious 
stones, believed to be endowed with the power to preserve from 
poison whoever used it. 

Every precious stone has its special virtue, though some 
properties might be said to belong to all. The more precious 
the stone, the more powerful were its virtues. 

The Diamond.—Diamond was the name of a beautiful youth 
of the island of Crete, one of the attendants of the infant Jupiter 
in his cradle. Diamond, not to be subject to “the ills that flesh 
is heir to,” was transformed into the hardest and most brilliant 
substance in nature. 

In Arabic and Persian works on natural history, Aristotle 
is generally quoted as the chief authority for the story of the 
inaccessible valley of diamonds, where it was the custom to 
throw down pieces of flesh as the only means of procuring the 
gems. Vultures picked up these with the precious stones 
attached to them, and dropped them in their flight on various 
parts of the earth. Marco Polo, who travelled in India in the 
thirteenth century, gave much the same account of the method 
of procuring diamonds, One of the adventures of Sindbad the 
Sailor in the “Arabian Nights” is almost identical, and 
Epiphanius in the fourth century writes to much the same 
effect. 

The diamond was called adamas, which means indomitable. 
It was never pounded and taken internally like other stones, 
because it was considered indigestible. 

The diamond had the virtue of bestowing victory and fortitude. 
It calmed anger and strengthened wedded love; hence it was 
called the stone of reconciliation. The learned De Boot takes 
occasion to discourse at some length as to whether the power of 
discrimination between right and wrong, legal and illegal love, is 
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a natural quality of the stone or belongs to a spirit residing in 
it. For the very extraordinary arguments he uses the reader is 
referred to his treatise (B. II., c. IV., p. 154). 

That diamonds preserved their owners from the plague was 
considered fully proved by the fact that the plague at first only 
attacked the poorer classes, and that the rich, who wore diamonds 
in profusion, usually escaped. 

Though the diamond was not supposed to be fusible by fire, 
the splendour of its lustre and its properties were thought to be 
affected by heat, for which reason Wolfgangus Gabelschoverus 
advises all who wear these gems to take them off at night and 
place them in cold water or on a marble slab. 

Among the ancients the diamond was a symbol of severe and 
inexorable justice and of the impassibility of fate. Hence the 
judges of Hades were described as having hearts of adamant. 
A Jewish legend relates of the gem, supposed to have been a 
diamond, worn on the ephod of Aaron, that when a man really 
guilty was charged with acrime the jewel became dark and dim ; 
if the accused were innocent, it sparkled with increased lustre. 
But all these wonderful virtues are eclipsed and thrown into the 
shade by one most marvellous and unique—for it was attributed 
to no other gem—the faculty of multiplying its species ! 

Boetius de Boot, quoting from another learned man, relates 
that a lady of good family had two hereditary diamonds which 
produced several others and thus left a posterity. The comments 
of the narrator are no less curious than the statement itself; but 
he does not inform us whether these descendants were born small 
and grew in size from infancy to maturity. 

The Ruby, called by the Greeks axthvax (live coal).—The 
Oriental ruby, or carbuncle of the ancients, either worn as an 
ornament or reduced to powder and taken internally, was an anti- 
dote to poison and a preservative against the plague. It banished 
sadness, repressed sensuality, put to flight evil thoughts, dispelled 
fearful dreams, diverted the mind, and guarded against illness 
generally. If misfortune threatened the wearer it gave warning 
by a change of colour, which darkened greatly, but when 
the evil or peril was no longer to be feared it resumed its usual 
hue. 

This stone had its evil effects also. It shortened the sleep of 
the wearer, agitated and disturbed the circulation of the blood, 
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inclining him to anger. Pliny tells that “there are male and 
female carbuncles, the males being more acrid and vigorous, the 
females more languishing.” : 

The Sapphire—This stone, to look at, was considered excel- 
lent for the eyesight. Powder of sapphires placed on the eyes 
drew out dust or insects, and cured inflammation. So great was 
the power of the sapphire on venomous creatures that if one 
were over the mouth of a phial containing a spider, the insect 
died instantly. Worn on the heart, it cured fever, and bestowed 
health and energy. Its power to inspire pure and chaste thoughts 
caused it to be recommended to be worn by ecclesiastics. The 
ancients held it in the highest honour. At the sacrifices to 
Pheebus, his worshippers, to propitiate him, offered him a sapphire. 
Epiphanius states that the vision which appeared to Moses on the 
mount was in a sapphire, and that the first tables of the law 
given by God were written on this stone. 

St. Jerome, in his explanation of the nineteenth chapter of 
Isaiah, asserts that the sapphire conciliates to the wearer the _ 
favour of princes, calms the fury of his enemies, dispels enchant- 
ments, delivers from prison, and softens the ire of God. 

Lapidaries designated the deep stone the male, the pale blue 
the female. 

The Emerald.—The first emeralds known came from the moun- 
tains of Africa, between Ethiopia and Egypt. Pliny mentions 
Scythia as the country whence in his days the best were brought. 
He asserts that the emerald gives forth an exceedingly brilliant 
light, and tells a story about the tomb of a king called Hermius 
in the island of Cyprus. On the tomb was a marble lion with 
emerald eyes ; and such was the extraordinary brilliance of the 
emeralds, and so far out to sea did it extend, that the frightened 
fish fled from those shores. The fishermen having ascertained 
the cause, removed the emeralds, and substituted less costly eyes. 

The emerald was held sacred among the Israelites and also 
among the American Indians, the stone being set in the seals 
which the pontiffs of both nations wore on their arms, and in a 
ring on the first finger of the right hand was an emerald. Nero 
used an emerald to watch the contests of gladiators. 

The gem, worn as an amulet about the neck or set in a ring, 
put to flight evil spirits, and was a preserver of chastity. Pes 
contra it betrayed inconstancy by crumbling into fragments when 
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unable to prevent evil. {t taught knowledge of secrets and of 
future events, bestowed eloquence, and increased wealth. 

Taken as a powder, the emerald was a cure for venomous bites, 
for fevers, and many diseases. Worn round the neck of a child, 
it guarded from epilepsy. If powerless to prevent or cure evil it 
shivered into atoms. It was a restorer of sight and memory. 
De Boot gives the method employed for extracting from emeralds 
their colouring matter, which was taken internally. 

The Topaz.—To this stone, the chrysolite of the ancients, 
was attributed much the same quality as to the ruby: of giving 
light in the dark. Worn on the left hand, it preserved from 
sensuality. It calmed anger and frenzy; it expelled night 
terrors, banished melancholy, strengthened the intellect, cured 
cowardice, brightened wit. Powdered and taken in wine, it cured 
asthma, want of sleep, and other maladies. 

The Opal.—Called by the ancients pedevos, from puer, a 
child, because, like a fair and innocent child, it was worthy of all 
love. The opal was also named ceraunium (Latin) and 
kevaunios (Greek), from a notion that it was a thunder-stone, 
This gem was not regarded by the ancients as a bringer of mis- 
fortune. As it united in itself the colours of every other precious 
stone, it was supposed to possess all their qualities, both moral and 
healing. It was deemed especially good for the eyesight, keeping 
it clear and strong, hence the name “ opal,” or “eye-stone.” The 
French consider it unlucky, that it has “the evil eye;” but how 
it first came to be so regarded in modern times, I regret to say, 
I have failed to discover. When first taken out of the earth the 
opal is very soft, but it hardens and diminishes in bu!k by 
exposure to the air. This may in some manner account for the 
legend that opals have been known to contract until they almost 
entirely disappear for a time, and then expand to their original 
size. 

Many moderns tell of opals coming into their possession and 
apparently bringing misfortunes with them. Itis not considered 
lucky to give an opal. Some say it is like helping you to 
salt, which means helping you to sorrow. A woman I knew 
vowed she met with nothing but disasters after an opal ring was 
given toher. She tried to lose it by dropping it in the street ; once 
she flung it in the fire, but in vain: it was invariably returned to 
her. 
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The great Roman, Nonius, suffered proscription rather. than: 
cede his opal to Augustus. ; 

Black opals come from Egypt. They have the glow of the 
ruby seen through a vapour, like a coal ignited at one end. 

The Turquoise—This gem is said to protect its owner by 
drawing on itself the evil that threatens; but this property 
belongs only to the turquoise that has been given, not to one 
that has been purchased. 

Boetius tells a story of a turquoise that, after being thirty 
years in the possession of a Spaniard, was offered for sale with 
the rest of the owner's property. Every one was amazed to find 
that it had entirely lost its colour,and no offer was made for it. 
Subsequently it was purchased by the father of Boetius for a 
trifling sum. On his return home, however, ashamed to wear so 
mean-looking a gem, he gave it to his son, saying, “ Son, as the 
virtues of the turquoise are said to exist only when the stone has 
been given, I will try its efficacy by bestowing it upon thee.” 

Little appreciating the gift, the recipient had his arms engraved 
on it as though it had been only a commonagate. He had 
scarcely worn it a month, however, before it resumed its pristine 
beauty, and daily seemed to increase in splendour. 

The sympathetic property of the turquoise, manifested by a 
change of colour, is alluded to by several old English poets. 
Donne writes : 

“As a compassionate turquoise that doth tell, 
By looking pale, the wearer is not well.” 

Three centuries ago it was esteemed the most valuable of all 
opaque stones, and no gentleman was without a turquoise ring, 
but the gem was not patronized by ladies. 

The Pearl—The presence of the pearl in the oyster was an 
unfailing subject of speculation among the wiseacres of old. 
This appears to have been one of the most popular myths: 
At certain seasons the oyster opened its shell to receive the dew, 
which in course of time became a pearl. The pearl was more 
or less beautiful according to the size and purity of the dew- 
drop the oyster received in its bosom. Linnzeus described it as 
a hurt received by the oyster. 

The pearl trade is of the remotest antiquity. The princes of 
the East had pearls on every part of their dress. The victories 
of Pompey seem first to have excited a taste for pearls in Rome. 
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Pliny gives an elaborate account of a portrait of Pompey wrought 
in pearls, which account he interlards with remarks of cutting 
satire. The women of that day, not content with adorning their 
sandal-ties with pearls, covered their shoes with them. “They 
must even walk on pearls!” exclaims Pliny. 

The story of Cleopatra’s pearl has been told for nineteen 
centuries. 

Cesar is said to have undertaken the conquest of Britain from 
exaggerated accounts of the pearls of its coasts, or rather of its 
rivers. 

The ancients dedicated the pearl to Venus. 

It had many medicinal virtues when taken, but no influence on 
passions or events when worn. 

The oneirocritics—interpreters of dreams—drew their inter- 
pretations from pearls. 

A string of pearls signifies a torrent of tears. 

The Amethyst.—Aristotle gives the weight of his authority 
to the following myth concerning this gem ; 

A beautiful nymph beloved by Bacchus invoked the aid of 
Diana, who answered the appeal by changing her votary into a 
precious gem. The baffled god, in remembrance of his love, 
gave to the stone the colour of the purple wine, of which he had 
taught mortals the taste, and the faculty of preserving the wearer 
from its intoxicating effects. 

The Oriental amethyst is one of the rarest of precious stones. 
It is a stone set in the rings of bishops. The Western amethyst 
was used by the ancients not only for personal adornment, but 
they made drinking cups of it, which they highly prized. 

Coral.—Coral was formerly in great repute. There are many 
high authorities in favour of its various virtues. It was invalu- 
able as a talisman against “enchantments, witchcraft, venom, 
epilepsy, assaults of Satan, thunder, tempest, and other perils.” 
On account of these properties, it was consecrated to Jupiter and 
to Phcebus. Hung round the neck, it stopped hemorrhage. 

Pierre de Rosnel tells us that coral worn by a healthy man will 
be of a handsomer, more lively red than if worn by a woman. It 
becomes pale and livid if worn bya person ill or near death. 
Coral and bells used to be suspended round the necks of infants 
to repel witchcraft and scare away evil spirits. 

Amber.—Myths about amber abound. Nicias the historian 
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asserts that the heat of the sun is so intense in some regions that 
it causes the earth to perspire, and the drops coagulating, form 
the substance called amber, and these drops were carried by 
the sea into Germany. 

The Gauls accounted for amber as being the divine drops 
that fell from the eyes of Apollo. Eastern poets say that it 
isa gum from the tears of certain consecrated sea-birds. An 
abbé asserted that amber was honey melted by the sun, dropped 
into the sea from the mountains of Ajan and congealed by 
water. 

The Romans set an immense value on amber. Pliny com- 
plained that a higher price was given for exceedingly diminutive 
human effigies of amber than for strong and robust living men. 
It was the fashion for Roman ladies to carry in the palms of 
their hands balls of amber for its delicate perfume. Amber has, 
to a lesser extent, the same properties as coral. 

The Aquamarine, or Beryl.—This stone protected from snares 
of enemies. It was efficacious in liver complaints, hysteria and 
jaundice, convulsions, diseases of the mouth, throat, or face. 
When powdered it cured weak eyes. It was held by the magi 
as a sovereign remedy against idleness, a sharpener of the wits, 
and a reconciler of married people. The aquamarine rendered 
the wearer successful in navigation, and preserved from danger, 
however rough the voyage. 

The Onyx.—The name is from the Greek, signifying nad/. 
The stone has not such a good character as most other gems. 
If worn on the neck it excited melancholy, vain terrors, and other 
mental perturbations, all of which were counteracted or cured by 
the presence of the sardonyx or cornelian. Cardau asserts that 
the cornelian caused its owner to win lawsuits and to become rich. 

The ordinary Agate has the property of preserving from the 
bite of venomous animals, particularly that of the scorpion. The 
Persians believed that its scent turned away tempests and 
arrested the impetuosity of torrents. 

Each month was supposed to be under the influence of a 
precious stone. It is only necessary to look in the following list 
for the month in which one was born to find one’s own special 
gem :— 


January ses ae Garnet eee Constancy 
February ... aoe Amethyst are Sincerity 
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March ee 
April ... 

May ... eco 
June ... eco 
July ... toe 
August ses 
September ... 
October 


November ... 
December ... 


Bloodstone 


Diamond 
Emerald 
Agate ... 
Cornelian 
Sardonyx 
Chrysolite 
Opal 
Topaz ... 
Turquoise 


eae Courage 

aus Innocence 

He Success in love 

«Health and long life 

ese Content 

«. Conjugal felicity 

ae Antidote to madness 
- Hope 

ais Fidelity 

+ Prosperity 


The seven stones considered under the influence of the seven 


chief planets are these :— 
Saturn ... 


Jupiter ... 
Mars... 
Sun... 
Venus ... 
Mercury 

Moon ... 


Onyx 
Cornelian 
Diamond 
Sapphire 
Emerald 
Loadstone or Lodestone 
Crystal 
* * 


This then, very briefly told, is the mythology of certain 


precious stones. 


We are now almost at the close of the nineteenth century. 
Would it be quite irrelevant to ask: Are we more exempt 
from superstitions than our ancestors ? 

The question may, I think, be answered in Montaigne’s 
words: “ Les fatblesses humaines ont toujours été les mémes ; elles 
ne font que changer de nom.” 














Mother and Child, 


By F.G.L. 


WE had left London a week before, and it seemed as though we 
had reached another world. 

Silence was all around us, only broken now and again by the 
wild cry of the northern diver as he sailed away miles over our 
heads ; a mere speck in the far deep blue. What peace! what 
rest! after the hot turmoil of a London June. How cool and 
refreshing sounded the soft, dreamy plash of the water against 
the yacht’s side. 

Vernon’s hard features wore a less anxious, moody expression 
than usual. Nita, his motherless girl of eight, seemed to drink 
in the loveliness, and to expand like a parched flower after 
summer rain. 

She would sit for hours on deck, gazing out towards the limit- 
less silver sea, and up to the great shining mountains, at whose 
feet nestled the bright little clusters of painted wooden farm- 
houses. The pure, still air, the calm, strange light of those . 
northern, nightless days, which made you feel as if you had 
already passed from time into the eternal daylight, seemed to 
fill the child’s mind with a sort of wondering rapture. 

She had always been left very much to herself, and to her 
dreams ; poor, sunny-haired little Nita, for, naturally enough, the 
second Mrs. Vernon, her stepmother, was supposed to be 
exclusively wrapped up in her own son and heir. She regarded 
the little girl, whose mother, alas! was still alive, as one of the 
many drawbacks which attended her own married life. Vernon, 
himself, hardly ever noticed the child. Still, when the doctors 
ordered change of air, and absence from Mademoiselle and 
lessons, for Nita, he ordered that the child should accompany the 
yachting party, and his orders were wont to be given in a voice 
and with a look which always ensured their immediate fulfil- 
ment. 

Poor Vernon, feared, almost hated, although universally flat- 
tered and deferred to, on account of his enormous wealth ; I, his 
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insignificant, half-crippled cousin, alone understood the agony of 
his deeply-wounded heart, and pitied him from the bottom of my 
own. 

He had shown me the despairing letter his first wife had 
written to him, with no address on it, and sent to him through 
her family lawyer, to ask him for Nita, after his second marriage 
was announced. The answer was a harsh refusal, but I know 
what it cost him to write it, and how long he held the paper in 
his hand, the letter that had been written by his first and only 
love, before he could make up his mind to burn it. And yet he 
was very indulgent to the second Mrs. Vernon, who had fulfilled 
her mission in this world by giving to the Vernon millions her 
rosy-cheeked, robust baby heir. There would now be no danger 
of Nita inheriting his estates—poor little Nita, whose deep blue 
eyes and small fine features reminded him daily of his never- 
forgotten misery. And Nita’s mother? All through my sickly 
boyhood and youth I had loved her, and she, with her frank, 
warm nature, had responded kindly to the poor cripple’s devotion, 
and had always treated me like a favourite brother, and for her 
sake I loved her child. For Nita’s sake only, had I accepted 
Mrs. Vernon’s grudgingly-given invitation to join the yachting 
party. Alas! how thick a veil shrouds even the nearest future! 

And now, as the yacht threaded its way through the innumer- 
able islands, and along the rocky shore, and every moment some 
fresh beauty appeared, Nita’s delight grew unbounded. 

Sometimes it was a high, dark rock, where thousands of wild 
birds made their home, or else we glided past some little station, 
consisting of a large white farmstead, and a cluster of wooden 
houses, all coloured in the brightest rainbow hues by paint and 
weather, and often perched on the very edge of the clear water, 
and reflected in its depths. 

And when the yacht emerged from the narrow channels on to 
the broad silver ocean, where, to the north, lay faint blue islands, 
like clouds on the horizon, and the coast to eastward was one 
giant, rocky wall with peak upon peak piled up towards the sky, 
then Nita clasped my hand tight,and her eyes grew large and dark. 

She had been allowed to stay on deck the first night we reached 
the “land of the midnight sun.” 

“Uncle Donald,” she whispered, pulling down my head to her 
little rosy mouth, “ is this Heaven, where mother is?” 
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This fiction of her mother being in Heaven was steadfastly 
believed in by Nita, and I, for one, dreaded the time when she 
must learn the truth. 

Just then Mrs. Vernon came on deck, followed by her constant 
shadow, Captain Dashwood. . 

She passed Nita without a word or a look ; only she seemed to 
stiffen as if the child’s presence were an offence to her, and Nita 
shrank, and clasped my hand tighter, and all the bright, 
interested expression vanished from her little face. 

Mrs. Vernon was pouting, and she flung herself into a deck 
chair and turning to me, she said crossly : 

“Isn't it too bad, Donald? Hereis Charlie going to desert us, 
and Minnie and Gertie, and I shall have no one to fight about, 
and no one to flirt with, for of course you don’t count, you are 
so much too good for us!” 

Minnie and Gertie were two of Mrs. Vernon’s most sprightly 
young lady friends ; at present sailing with us. They made no 
secret of the fact that they considered themselves “very much 
sold” by being forced to go shares with her in the attentions of 
one solitary bachelor. As a hump-back, minus any large and 
compensating rent-roll, I, as our kind hostess had truly intimated, 
“did not count.” It was not fomsuch poor fun that they had 
come yachting in Ascot week ; so their listless looks proclaimed 
to all. 

“| promised Phil and Davenport, and Morris,” said Charlie 
Dashwood, in soft deprecating tones, “and I’m a fortnight late, 
as it is—you know it is an early river. Now really, happy 
thought,” he continued, glancing humbly at Mrs. Vernon’s angry 
face, “ Why shouldn’t we all go and look them up, and hook a 
forty-pound salmon apiece? There is capital mooring for the 
yacht just opposite their diggings, and it would do the beggars 
all the good in the world to see a lady again; brush them up a 
bit, you know ; they are probably all raving cannibals by this 
time.” 

“Oh! how delightful,” exclaimed Mrs. Vernon. “John was 
saying this morning that Mackay feared our supply of milk 
would never last till we reached Tromsé ; so we could land and 
beg some from your friends. That will decide John,” she added ; 


‘at least, I hope so.” 
“ Let’s get the map and see where Vickstrand is,” cried Gertie. 
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Her face, as well as her sister’s, had considerably brightened at 
the idea of looking up “ Phil” and “ Davenport,” and “ Morris.” 

“And if they are sick of catching salmon, why should we not 
take them for a cruise?” cried Mrs, Vernon gaily, “and leave 
you, Charlie, behind?” She bestowed a very fascinating glance 
upon Captain Dashwood. 

In a few moments they were all eagerly studying the maps, 
and making plans for surprising the fishermen at Vickstrand. 
Then Mrs. Vernon rose slowly and went below, for hers was the 
least pleasing and most difficult share of the business, and 
consisted in cajoling John into altering the yacht’s course. 

In a few minutes she reappeared, quite radiant, and when she 
reached the group her pretty, beaming face proclaimed the success 
of her mission. 

“Just fancy,” she said, “John agrees—isn’t that a miracle? 
But he says he must go on to Tromsé for his letters. You 
know what an absurd fuss he always makes about his letters. So 
we are to put him on board the coasting steamer at Salangen 
to-night, if we can catch it in time, and he will go on to Troms6é 
while we go to Vickstrand. We will pick him up afterwards.” 
“I suppose,” she added in a different voice, turning to me, “that 
you will go with us—to look after Nita?” 

“You have fathomed my thoughts, Mrs. Vernon,” I replied. 
“ Besides, Davenport is a great friend of mine, and I shall be glad 
of the opportunity of seeing him.” 

This announcement raised me considerably in the estimation of 
Minnie and Gerty, for Davenport is a whale among /aritis. 

They both tried to pump me concerning him, much to my 
amusement, and one or both kept me company all the way 
to Vickstrand, after we had deposited John Vernon at Salangen. 

We reached Vickstrand about one in the morning, in broad 
daylight, of course. Vickstrand is rather a poor-looking farm- 
house, but it is situated at a stone’s-throw from a majestic river, 
which teems with salmon of prodigious weight. The scenery is 
rather flat near the mouth of the river, and the entrance to the 
fjord is very wide, but it runs up a long way towards grand- 
looking mountains. When Dashwood, who had gone ashore to 
the house, returned on board with the unwelcome news that all 
the fishing party were away at a little house seven miles up the 
river, and would not be back till the following evening, the ladies 
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decided to lose no time, but to go off in search of them, in what- 
ever carrioles or stolkjaerres they could procure. 

“ Why don’t you go and explore the fjord ?” said Mrs. Vernon 
to me, as she saw my eyes fixed on the wonderful peaks to the 
north-east, up the fjord. “Take the yacht up and do some 
sketches, and come back when you like.” 

I could see she was longing to get rid of me. I was a damper 
on the fun and frolic of the party ; but it was Nita’s imploring face 
that decided me. i 

“Very well, thank you very much, Mrs. a I replied. “I we 
a poor fisherman, and I can see Davenport before we leave again.” 

Captain Dashwood made a faint effort to induce me to remain. 
He was a kind-hearted, though empty-headed, young man ; but I 
was too enchanted at the prospect of being alone, without any 
disturbing and frivolous chatter to spoil my enjoyment of the 
marvellous scenery. 

They were all safe on shore. I had used my brief authority to 
force Nita to go below for a good sleep. The child’s eyes were 
getting too bright in the midnight sun. 

I paced the deck, watching the fjord slowly narrowing under the 
great mountains, as we steamed slowly up. There was a good deal 
of navigation required, and the Norwegian pilot seemed seriously 
absorbed in directing the movements of the yacht. 

“TI have hardly ever been here; only once last summer,” he 
said to me, in his capital English. ‘No steamer comes up here ; 
and yet, strange to say, there is a splendid place, a very fine place 
indeed, at the head of the fjord, at Gyllienfoss, and a great 
English lord and his wife live there.” 

“Who are they?” I asked, not very curiously. “Is there a 
good river?” 

“Yes, a very good river, but not known. The English lord has 
bought all the fishing rights, so it is never let, and he has bought 
the shooting rights too, for miles round ; and they never leave the 
place, summer or winter, even in the three months when there is 
no daylight ; and they never have any visitors. All the farmers 
near the fjord are constantly wondering about them ; but then, 
as I always say, the English are such a strange people. What a 
trouble they take, to be sure, to catch one salmon with a rod and 
a fly, instead of netting and trapping them by the thousand like 
sensible people. And the people at Gyllienfoss, they get all their 
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letters and parcels from Tromsé. The lord fetches them himself 
in a little steam-launch, when he might get them sent from 
Vickstrand so easily. I can tell you, the weather is sometimes very 
nasty outside the fjord for a small steam-launch. I saw the 
English lady once,” he continued, enchanted at having found so 
good a listener. I was rather interested in his account of these 
strange people. “She had hair like the little girl on board the yacht 
has, sunny gold, not flaxen white, like our girls ; and she can do 
everything. She can fish, and shoot, and swim, and in the long 
winter nights, when the upper part of the fjord is frozen, they skate 
for hours under the stars ; for with us in the winter, you know, the 
nights are often as bright as a summer’s day.” 

I was really interested—“ Can we get a glimpse of their 
place?” I asked.. 

“Oh, yes; of the house, certainly. It is at the end of the fjord 
I don’t know if we shall see them,” he added, doubtfully ; “they 
don’t like strangers, by all accounts, even their own countrymen.” 
I could not help speculating on the reasons which made this 
English pair hide themselves and live such a strange, lonely life, 
in this secluded place. “The house is not so large as the King’s 
palace at Throndjem,” went on the pilot; “but it is ever so 
much finer; all carving and balconies, and every summer, the 
people tell me, the lord has wonderful plants and flowers from 
France ; and he fetches them himself from Tromsé, and plants 
them all round the house; of course they all die before the - 
winter. 

“Fru Larsen (she is the farmer’s wife at Maaredal) told me she 
had seen the house, inside ; and she could only hold her hands 
up, and marvel at the richness of the place; and at all the 
strange, beautiful things in the rooms. And Fru Larsen told me, 
when her little girl was dying of croup, the English lady came 
and nursed her. 

“When any of the children are ill Fru Larsen sends for the 
English lady, and she comes in her steam-launch with medicines 
for them. When the youngest girl was dying, Fru Larsen sent 
for the lady; and just then a great storm came on; no boat 
could have lived on the fjord ; so the lady walked all the way 
along the rough shore, where there is no path, and came in to 
nurse the child, looking so cool and fresh and lovely, that Fru 
Larsen said she must be as strong as she is good.” 
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Nita had come up from her sleep and her breakfast, and with 
a glorious sense of freedom, no father or stepmother to crush her 
with their black looks, was rushing from one end of the deck to 
the other. She was having a steeplechase over piles of cushions 
and footstools which she had actually dared to bring up on deck. 
Her bright hair flying behind her as she ran, caught my eye, and 
I thought of her bright-haired mother as I had last seen her. 

The picture rose vividly in my mind of Violet on the day I had 
last seen her, in their house in Piccadilly. It was after the terrible 
scene with Vernon which decided her fate. 

Vernon, beside himself with jealousy and rage, had struck her 

before Arthur Maxwell, and she had risen, flushed and proud, 
and had taken Arthur’s arm before he, maddened at the sight, 
could rush on her husband. Then Violet, still holding Arthur’s 
hand, had left Vernon’s house in the light of day, before us all ; 
and bravely and rashly had gone with her love to whatever doom 
was to be hers. Poor, warm-hearted, impulsive Violet. Perhaps 
if she had given herself, or been given, time to reflect, the thought 
of Nita would have stopped her. 
_ I heard nothing more of her till I read of her marriage in 
Paris to Arthur Maxwell. It took place as soon as Vernon 
obtained his divorce. Since then, though I had made every 
possible inquiry, I could hear nothing of them. 

Perhaps these English people, the pilot had told me of, who 
had buried themselves in this strange way in this far country, had 
some story like Violet’s and Arthur’s. However, they were 
fortunate enough to be rich, whereas my beautiful cousin and 
her second husband were desperately poor. He was the son of 
the rector, well-born but poor; at Violet’s old home in the 
country, and many a time in the years long gone by, had John 
Vernon and I, her big cousins, felt a budding jealousy of him. 
For already the pretty, fairy-like child displayed an open prefer- 
ence for her “ village playfellow,” as John would call him, a fierce 
scowl even then disfiguring his dark young face. 

“You don’t know the name of these English people at 
Gyllienfoss ?” I asked the pilot. 

“No. People say,” he whispered in awestruck tones, “that 
they are Irish Nationalists, but [ should not like to betray them.” 

I could not help it. I laughed; and the pilot, much offended, 
proceeded to explain to me how dangerous such people might 
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be to the safety of old England, and he assured me the English 
Government offered enormous sums for their capture. ' It was 
about ten o’clock when we came in sight of Gyllienfoss. Nita 
shouted with childish glee when she first caught sight of it. 
Indeed, it looked a charming place, on this brilliant day. A large 
Swiss-looking chalet with balconies and gables beautifully and 
quaintly carved, standing in a park-like meadow dotted with 
clumps of birches which sloped down to the water’s edge. 

Behind it, at a little distance, rose a great wall of rock, grey 
and purple, and crowned with pines, and vast pine forests 
stretched away upward to the bare peaks, on which lay large 
patches of snow. 

But the chief beauty of the place was the gorge to the left of 
the house, where the wall of rock opened suddenly and a great 
mass of white foaming water came tumbling down, from a height 
of nearly a hundred feet into a magnificent salmon pool. 

“There must be a grand river there,” I said; “what a pool! 
But how can any one stand the perpetual roar of the waterfall? 
Why, it’s only five minutes’ walk from the house!” 

“In Norway we hardly ever see a waterfall, much less hear it!” 
answered.the pilot with kindly contempt, and he proceeded to 
enumerate all the chief waterfalls of his native land. I 
remember, the number astonished me. 

“Oh! do let us land, and go and look at the lovely house,” 
cried Nita entreatingly. “Oh! look, there is a lady coming out 
of the verandah. Oh! how pretty she is. Do look, Uncle 
Donald !” 

“Yes,” I answered. But I did not know what I was saying. 
I trembled all over as the lady began scanning the yacht through 
her field glasses. “Come below at once, Nita.” 

The child stared at me in frightened surprise. 

“I am going to land,” I said; “but I will come back soon; 
promise me, Nita, to stop below till I come back.” 

She promised me at once, and asked no questions, as any other 
happy child would have done. 

Trembling, and feeling as if I were dreaming, I asked for a 
boat, for I had recognized the lady of the chalet. 

It was Violet Maxwell, John Vernon’s faithless wife, and poor 
Nita’s mother 

The mad wish to see her again, to speak once more with her, 
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now that this strange chance had led me to her hiding-place, 
possessed me to such an extent that, against my better judgment, 
which said most imperatively, “Turn the yacht back, at once,” 
I was soon speeding towards the landing-place. 

Excitement seemed to give me wings. In less than ten 
minutes, poor cripple though I am, I had panted up the slope 
and stood before Violet. 

She had recognized me also, and was on her way to meet me, 
I could not speak. I had too much to say, too much to ask, and 
the words seemed to choke me as I looked once again, after all 
these years, at her beautiful, calm face. Quite calm, and ten 
thousand times more beautiful than ever, not a trace of all she 
had gone through, not a line of the passing years, to be seen on 
her perfect face. 

“ How have you found me?” she asked, and her blue eyes 
darkened, and a tiny frown changed her expression. 

“ And Nita?” she added, after a pause, and the peaceful look 
vanished from her face. 

“ She is here, Violet,” I said, taking her hands, “ in that yacht.” 
It seemed too cruel not to tell her. 

“Here! Then I must see her. Let me see her, Donald.” 

“ That is Vernon’s yacht,” I answered helplessly. 

“What is that to me?” she answered proudly, though she 
flushed deeply. “And Mrs. Vernon, is she here, too? and—— 
and the heir ?” 

She looked at me defiantly. 

“Oh, you see I know everything. I make Arthur get me the 
papers. The papers are the only difference there is between 
living here and being in one’s coffin.” 

“Oh, Violet,” I exclaimed, deeply shocked. “Is not Arthur’s 
love something better than that?” 

“Oh yes!” she said ; her eyes filling with tears. “Arthur is 
wonderful. I am enough for him—at least, he says so ; but he— 
he could never understand about Nita. You can’t understand, 
No man can. I never talk to him about her. I never think 
about her if I can help it ; and now you have come, and it is all 
over—all the forced peace. If I could only see her once ; just 
once, Donald, only just kiss her sunny little head. Is she still so 
fair? Oh! I think it would be easier to bear, afterwards. I 
could live on that for a long time.” 
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I knew I was wrong, but I was carried away by this strange 
meeting, and I told the sailors, who were hanging about the 
landing-place, staring at my beautiful companion, to take the 
boat back to the yacht and bring Miss Nita. 

Violet and I sat down on a mossy stone to wait. 

“ Tell me everything, Violet,” I said breathlessly. 

“What is there to tell?” she said. “Winter and summer, 
summer and winter, we live here—we are rooted to the spot. I 
could not endure anything else, you know, and sometimes I think 
I can hardly endure this. Those great grey mountains are my 
prison walls, Donald, for ever and ever. No more of the world 
for me than for any convict at Portland, or at Toulon.” 

“But that is just what I wanted,” she went on. “Tobe utterly 
forgotten ; to disappear and have the right to live as I choose. I 
could not bear to be pointed out as a woman with a history, at 
Monte Carlo or Venice, or some such place, where people like 
me generally are found.” 

“ Like you! there is no one like you,” I exclaimed. 

She took no notice of this interruption, but went on with their 
history since their marriage in-Paris. It seemed a relief to her to 
tell me all. She told me how Arthur had sold everything he 
had in England and had bought this place in Norway because 
she had been enchanted with it at first. She told me how hard 
he worked, how he wrote, and was strangely successful in making 
money ; how he was always planning some fresh amusement for 
her, or trying to get her some new luxury, how perfectly happy 
he always appeared to be. 

“That is my only comfort,” she went on. “I believe he is 
perfectly happy. He has taught me to shoot, and fish, and 
snowshoe in the winter, and it all helps to kill time, as well as the 
poor Rjyper, and salmon,” she added, with a sad little smile. 

How could I have thought she looked happy. Radiant with 
health and beauty it is true, but now the poor sick soul had 
thrown off its mask before me, and I saw how hopeless was her 
misery. 

I was glad when she told me Arthur was fishing up the river, 
Perhaps, if I saw him he might drop his mask, too. “And yet 
why should he wear a mask?” I said, angrily, to myself. “Has 
he not his heart’s desire? And how many men on this earth 
ever attain to theirs? ” 
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Violet sprang to her feet.. The boat was at the yacht’s side 
now, and a little figure with long golden hair was being lifted 
carefully in by the sailors. 

“T don’t know what is to be said to Nita,” I said helplessly. 

“ Leave that to me,” answered Violet. 

She was walking up and down, and her tall slight figure i in her 
plain white serge gown, made me think of plump Mrs. Vernon in 
all her wonderful, overdone yachting suits ; but we all know com- 
parisons are odious ; and the boat was drawing near. 

_ Nita jumped on shore and ran to me, but Violet took her hand 
and said, quite calmly, while the child’s earnest astonished eyes 
were fixed on her lovely face: 

“Uncle Donald has sent for you, my dear, because I knew 
your mother.” 

“Oh, did you?” Nita’s shyness disappeared as if by magic. 
“Oh! did you know poor, darling mother? You know she is 
dead.” 

She submitted to being kissed, and hugged her new friend 
heartily in return, and then began prattling about her poor 
mother, asking Violet a thousand questions about her. 1 walked 
behind them, and was amazed to see how well Violet played 
her part. We went to the chalet and sat on the verandah, and 
Nita was regaled with fruit and cakes; and then we wandered 
about, and looked at the waterfall, the two always hand in-hand. 
Time was slipping away, but they had quite forgotten it, and so 
had I, absorbed in watching their happiness. It was nearly four 
o’clock when I heard a well-known sound, which made my heart 
leap into my mouth. It was the whistle of our steam-launch 
coming into the bay, evidently with Mrs. Vernon’s party on 
board. She had evidently altered her plans, and given up the 
first arrangement of the yacht returning to Vickstrand. 

“That will be Mrs. Vernon coming. back for Nita and me,” I 
said nervously ; “we must go at once.” 

Poor little Nita. Her usual blank, sullen expression neil 
at once, and she unhesitatingly transferred her little hand from 
Violet's to mine. She was so evidently in a desperate hurry to 
get back and escape any reprimands, that poor Violet gazed at 
her with sad comprehension. 

“Won't you come with us, darling?” said Nita, hugging her 
friend and trying to drag her down to the boat. 
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“No, my dear child, we must say good-bye here,” answered 
the poor mother as firmly as she could. 

“Oh, I do love you! I do want to stay here,” said Nita, 
beginning to cry. “Tell me your name, please,” she added, 
kissing Violet’s hand. 

“ Maxwell,” answered Violet haughtily, as she caught my 
warning glance. 

The name conveyed nothing to poor little Nita, who had 
never heard of Arthur, but I was horrified at the possible conse- 
quences of her knowing it. 

“T shall see you again, Violet,” I said, as we got into the boat. 

She did not answer. She turned away and walked towards 
a boat lying a little way off along the beach. She got into it 
and rowed off round a point of land, and disappeared from 
our view. . 

I must say my heart quailed when I saw Mrs. Vernon. I was 
well acquainted with the danger signals in those two bright red 
spots on her dark cheeks. 

“Where fave you been, Mr. Gordon?” she said, stiffly and 
sourly. I was only “ Donald ” when her temper was at “ set fair.” 
“T have been waiting for ever so long, and I have had to come 
all this way along this dreadful fjord to find the yacht. Such a 
waste of time! Why, you must have been hours and hours 
here ; and I must strongly disapprove of Nita going into strange 
houses. One does not know anything about these Norwegians. 
Take Miss Nita below,” she ordered her maid, with a look as if 
she would far sooner have ordered: “Throw Miss Nita over- 
board.” She dashed down behind her, not vouchsafing me 
another word. 

The maid came up again in a few minutes to collect Mrs. 
Vernon’s cushions and various impedimenta, and I heard her 
confiding to the steward in no gentle tones: “She is in a tan- 
trum, she is; all along of the gentlemen taking Miss Minnie 
and Miss Gertie out fishing, and leaving her with old Lady 
Davenport ; and Captain Dashwood took Miss Davenport out 
in a boat, ha! ha!” and the amiable maid, with a joyful giggle 
at her lady’s discomfiture, disappeared again. 

I, meanwhile, watched Violet’s boat, and saw her land and pull 
it up on the shore, just opposite the yacht. Then she sat down, 
and looked at us through her field-glasses. 
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I was just maturing a plan of leaving the yacht, and throwing 
myself on the hospitality of Davenport, at Vickstrand, in order 
to be near Violet and Arthur, when Mrs. Vernon’s maid came 
puffing up on deck again. 

“And now, what do you think?” she said to her favourite 
steward, who was pottering about, arranging the deck chairs: “I 
have got to go and tell the captain we are to stop here three 
hours, because she has got a headache, and wants to land in that 
shady place over there.” She pointed to a wooded little creek, 
_ near where Violet was seated. 

“She just wants to bully the child, I know, and let off the 
steam that way.” 

Hearing this, I thought it better to follow Mrs. Vernon and 
her step-daughter, when they went off in the steam launch. 

So I took another boat, and landed a little way from where 
they did, ostentatiously carrying a large sketch book, and then I 
made my way, through the bushes, to Violet. She rose and 
gave me her hand. 

I whispered to her, for though there were plenty of juniper 
bushes and clumps of birch trees between us and Mrs, Ver- 
non’s “shady nook,” I was terribly afraid of a meeting. 

“Violet, they are here; won’t you go?” 

“No, let me stop, Donald,” she murmured pleadingly ; “ they 
can’t see me, and I can just see her little dress. It won’t be for 
long. They will soon be going off.” 

She crouched down in the bushes, and I knelt beside her. 

“And now,” said the step-mother, in such a harsh, loud voice 
that we could hear every syllable, “explain what you mean by 
going off with that disgusting prig, to call on strange people, 
who may be goodness knows who.” 

“Uncle Donald sent for me,” murmured the child. 

“How dare you excuse yourself? Have I not given you 
strict orders that you are never to see any one without me? Are 
you not a sufficient disgrace and burden to us already ?” 

“ Disgrace!” repeated Nita wonderingly, but with a touch of 
anger in her frightened voice. 

“Yes. Disgrace. Don’t stand glaring at me in that defiant 
way. Who knows who that woman was Donald took you to 
see? Perhaps some shocking creature, like your mother. 
And you may just as well know, once and for all, that it is all 
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‘nonsense about your mother being dead and in heaven, where 
she certainly will never be. She is alive, and a nice disgrace she 
is to you and to all of us.” 

“ Mother is alive ?” cried Nita. “Oh, where is she? I must 
go to her.” 

. “You little fool,” cried Mrs. Vernon, in furious tones, “if you 
ever say I told you she is alive I will whip you.” She seized the 
child by the shoulder and struck her several times. 

Violet, pale, and with dilated eyes of horror, was about to 
spring up, but I held her as tightly as I could, and whispered : 
“Tt will be worse for her, it will make it ten thousand times 
worse for her. You know you can’t take her.” 

She sank on the ground again, and covered her face with her 
hands. Mrs. Vernon had got up, and was moving away from us, 
evidently dragging Nita with her. 

We could no longer hear distinctly the words she still was 
pouring forth on Nita’s devoted head. 

“You told me she was happy,” said Violet, lifting her unutter- 
ably sad eyes to me. 

“Yes, indeed,” I answered. “ Mrs. Vernon does not often take 
any notice of her, and at home she is well treated by the 
governess and the servants, she is such a lovable little thing.” 

“T could see she was not a happy child,” said the poor mother. 
“What am I to do, Donald? What shall I do to save her?” 

“You can do nothing, Violet,” I said sadly. “Oh! my heart 
bleeds for you, but I must tell you the truth. The law gives 
Nita to Vernon.” 

“But what will her future be? Think of that. You know 
John Vernon, how hard and relentless and unforgiving he is, and 
his wife hates the child. She will have a wretched childhood, 
and then she will be forced to marry the first rich man who asks 
them for her, if he is the greatest brute alive, just as I was forced 
to marry. And then r 

“And if you took her, if you decoyed her away ; forgive me, 
Violet,” I said, “what would her future be then? A happy 
childhood ; but afterwards, when she grew up? Perhaps she 
would think this life here a prison, too, and there would be no 
other possible for her. You can’t foresee all the difficulties. And 
then, Arthur. Would he sanction it? Would he like it? And you 
-could not leave him for Nita.” 
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“No,” she cried passionately. “Too many fetters. All bound 
round my life and my child’s by my own sin. God forgive me.” 
She thought deeply for a few minutes, and then she said quite 
calmly : 

“Let me see her, just for a little while, Donald. They saw. 
you land and go to sketch. You must follow them and offer to 
take Nita for a wa] .” 

I could not refuse her ; and chance seemed to favour us, for, in 
a short time, | came upon Nita alone, sitting on the ground, and 
deeply engaged in watching an ant-hill. Her eyes were red, but 
otherwise she was quite absorbed in watching the ants. Such is 
the power of passing impressions at eight years old. 

She sprang up with joy when she saw me. 

“Oh! do you know, I am so happy, Uncle Donald,” she 


cried. “Mrs. Vernon says mother is alive, and I am going to 
look for her all over the world, and you must help me, won't 
you?” 


“ And in the meantime, darling,” said Violet, who had followed 
me, “before you look for mother, will you come for a walk with 
me?” 

All traces of sadness had disappeared from Violet’s face and 
voice when she saw the child’s beaming face. 

“ Oh, yes,” exclaimed Nita. “Mrs. Vernon said I might stop 
here for two hours. She has gone back to the yacht, because she 
thinks the others are coming, and she said Uncle Donald could 
bring me back ; so do take me for a nice long walk.” 

She slipped her hand confidingly into Violet’s. 

“Very well,” said Violet. “We will go, and Uncle Donald 
shall meet us here. We don’t want him now, do we ?” 

“No, we don’t want him,” echoed Nita laughing. 

Then her tender little heart smote her, and she ran back and 
gave me a kiss. So, much against my wish, I was left by the 
shore, after giving strict injunctions that the walk was not to 
exceed the two hours. Then I sat down and tried to pass the 
time by sketching. In what seemed to be an hour, I looked at 
my watch, and saw that it was eight minutes to seven. ‘They had 
left me at twenty minutes past five. 

I began to grow anxious that they should not exceed the time 
allowed, and so I set out on a scrambling walk to look for them. 
What with climbing over rocks, and rather heavy going in boggy 
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places, it was half-past seven by the time I next looked at my 
watch. 

I had reached a pretty little path, which led up past the water- 
fall on the right, up the bank, and then along the river above the 
fall. On the other side of the river was the high road, also on a 
high bank. 

I sat down and watched the river for a few minutes, to rest 
after the steep ascent. Such is poor human nature! that my 
mind wandered from Violet’s sorrows and Nita’s sad future to a 
consideration of the most likely-looking salmon pools. There 
was a long rapid, ending about fifty yards above the fall, and 
then the river glided on, swift and smooth, till it reached the 
great fall, of which I could only see a line of spray, though the 
thunder of its mighty waters nearly deafened me. 

Suddenly, from just above the rapids, a light, narrow boat shot 
down the river at lightning speed. 

Very dangerous work, I thought, recognizing Violet and Nita 
as the sole occupants of the boat. 

Violet was rowing ; at least her hands were on the oars. Nita 
was sitting in the bottom: of the boat, her head resting 
against her mother’s knees. She caught sight of me, perched 
high up on the bank, and waved her little hand to me, and cried 
out: 

“Oh, it’s such fun, shooting the rapids, Uncle Donald.” 

“Turn the boat in to the left, Violet,” I shouted. 

The boat was flying along the strong current, and I could see 
there was a back-water into which she could, perhaps, still force 
the boat. 

Perhaps! She never attempted to move the oars. She glanced 
up at me as the boat flashed past, her face illumined with joy 
and triumph. 

Paralyzed with horror, I saw what she had made up her mind 
to do, and what no man on earth could now stop her from 
doing. 

I saw her bend forward and clasp the child in her arms, and 
hide the little face in her neck. One second more, and the boat 
flashed over the thin line of spray, where the cruel thunder of the 
fall re-echoed among the rocks. 

Half-blinded and dazed, I stumbled back along the path 


which led to the pool at the bottom of the fall. As I hurried 
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down the path, I heard a cry of exceeding anguish, and I 
saw a tall, fair man coming along the path from the house. I 
recognized Arthur Maxwell. He must have seen the wild dash 
of the frail boat over the foaming height on to the cruel rocks 
below. 

So Violet took her child’s fate into her own hands, and who 
can tell if death was not more merciful to them than life had 


been. 

















Life's Set Prize. 
By G. G, CHATTERTON. 
“ Let a man contend to the uttermost for his life’s set prize, be it 
what it will.” 
“Do you so much admire it, then? To me it looks common- 
place enough. Youcan see its exact ditto in quite half a dozen 
shops in London.” 

“So you can: But to me the commonplace is removed when 
it leaves the shop and represents to you its reason.” 

“It’s a date; yes, certainly. Anthony gave it me because the very 
first hour of the year was the one in which we became engaged.” 

The speaker twiddled the brooch between finger and thumb ; 
and the diamonds forming the figures 1900 shone and sparkled 
and shot out little rays, blue, green, and red. Then she dropped 
it beside her on the table, took up off it a long black stocking, 
and thrusting hand and wrist deep into its recesses, resumed the 
darning of its heel on which she had been occupied. 

“I am awfully fond of Anthony!” she broke out presently, 
taking her cigarette from her lips to knock its ashes into the little 
tray for them and hinder their getting mixed in with the stocking. 

“T amsure of it,” murmured her friend, a sudden crimson flush 
suffusing her soft face. Inwardly she was wondering whether 
any woman could well avoid being awfully fond of Anthony. 

“What did you say, Emma? I couldn’t catch. I wish you 
would smoke. ‘Then you would be obliged to hold your head 
higher, and be more distinct.” 

Both girls laughed. Emma’s backwardness in not living up 
to Kate’s lead was always a sort of jest between them, in nowise 
disturbing their friendship. 

“Yes, I am awfully fond of Anthony,” Kate reiterated slowly, 
running her long needle in and out carefully as she spoke. “ And 
yet, do you know, Emma, often I think that I made a mistake 
when I proposed to him.” 

“When you proposed to him!” Consumption of nicotine was 
not now needed to raise the attitude of Emma’s head ; she flung 
it high in astonishment, staring wide-eyed at her companion. 
“Kate! I never knew you did!” 
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“Didn't you?” Kate said easily. “Yes, that was how it hap- 
pened, at the ball at your house to dance in the new year. It 
was past twelve o'clock when we became engaged, hence the 
meaning of the brooch we have just been discussing.” Happening 
to glance from her work at her friend’s face, she burst into a gay 
fit of laughter. “Why, Emma,” she cried, “ you look as scared 
as if I had announced that 1 had murdered Anthony at your 
dance! You funny little soul; you are, I declare, a St. Paul, 
‘born out of due season,’ amongst us. You should have matured 
some ten years ago, whilst women still shrieked over bikes and 
ran away from cigarettes and imagined that being equally yoked 
with men could take place but in a by-path to Tophet only.” 

“TI think I can mature very comfortably in my own time,” 
Emma returned with spirit. “Though most girls smoke and ride 
bicycles and behave like men, still they do not, I feel certain, all 
propose to them. Oh, Kate, how could you?” 

Kate laughed again. 

“How could 1? Thedifficulty, my dear, was not tocould, but 
to could not. There, thank heaven, that’s done,” tossing the 
mended stocking aside. “I shall be glad when the day comes 
that I can afford to get my stockings darned for me. And now, 
Emma,” lighting a fresh cigarette and stretching herself luxu- 
riously back in her chair, “ let me tell you how I strayed on into 
proposing to Anthony. To begin with, he was so handsome— 
well, after all, he was always that, but his handsomeness helped 
that night—. . . . and I had been dancing so often with 
him, and for some time before had been going so much about 
with him—I went to a dozen places alone with him, and had 
tea’d about with him all over the town—that really I quite felt 
as if I ought to say something or cther decisive to him, 
and I was feeling so inconveniently fondof him; . . . . and, 
in short, after the interchange of a few sentimentalities respecting 
the old year in a corner whither we had retired after welcoming 
in the new one amongst you others, I, as I before observed, 
proposed to him.” 

“ How lucky for you he accepted you. Oh, Kate, what would, 
what could, you have done supposing he hadn’t?” 

“ Done better, perhaps, in some ways; fallen back entirely on 
my profession, and let it do for me.” 

“ But I didn’t mean in that way. I was thinking of the horror 
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and shame and humiliation of being refused bya man. Kate, 
how could you risk it? What would you have done?” 

“What does a man when he is refused by one of us? Pooh, 
Emma! Don’tbe melodramatic. But sometimes,indeed,” she added 
ruminatively, “I have thought it almost a pity that Anthony and 
_ I did slip into this betrothal. It seems to me bound to go to 
the wall a bit in the interests of my profession.” 

“Do you mean to say that you will put your profession 
before it?” 

“ Well, sometimes it seems like it. I often think it isa mistake 
concluding an engagement to be so ail-sufficing to a woman. 
Yesterday, for example, I was quite surprised to find how put- 
out, vexed, irritated almost, I felt with Anthony—dear Anthony 
—for coming in just when I was settled happily down to a study 
of the gastric tubuli. Of course I was careful not to show it a 
little bit to him ; but there was the feeling all the same. And it 
made me afterwards reflect that, as I have said before, it was 
perhaps half a mistake my drifting into this engagement at all.” 

“Half a mistake!” burst out the other girl with an unusual 
display of wrathful vigour for her; “a whole and immense 
mistake, indeed, when you can speak of preferring the study of 
gastric—whatever it is—to the society of a man like Mr. 
Beauchamp! ” . 

“Yes, you like Anthony, I know, and you do not like gastric 
tubuli; therefore, of course, you look at things from such a 
different standpoint to mine—as regards the latter, I mean. To 
me my profession is very dear, above everything, in this way: 
it seems to me any woman and every woman can turn herself 
into a wife, whilst every woman cannot have in her the makings 
of a doctor or a surgeon. And I feel as if I could succeed, as 
if bound almost to succeed, in the medical line! ” 

Now Kate Fraser spoke with real enthusiasm ; her face lit up; 
her voice rang decisive and triumphant. Surely medicine, not 
marriage, appeared her platform in life. She had cut herself 
adrift from home and parents to study it, had renounced the 
greater portion of the gaieties naturally acceptable to young 
womanhood for its dry and difficult ways, nor grudged the 
exchange ; and then, with a dash of that inconsistency which 
lurks in human nature, in woman’s and in man’s alike, had 
tangled within her web this skein conflicting of a lover; a lover 
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idle, well-to-do, with small affinity for the workers of the world, 
only a compassion towards those to whom labour was necessity, 
who, it turned out, as her affianced, expected that she would, if 
not at-once at any rate by degrees, let the whole affair drop 
naturally,—cut the entire concern, as he said. Decidedly much 
of their mutual attraction must have been based upon the laws 
of persons veering towards their opposites. He was so deliciously 
lazy and easy-going, she so superbly active and energetic. 

“Why mightn’t we doa matinée of one of the plays to-morrow?” 
he suggested an afternoon immediately after his acceptance of 
that proposition of hers which had so shocked her unprogressive 
friend. The idea of enlarging upon their previous marty 
occurred pleasantly to him. 

“ Delightful!” she readily agreed ; “only we must choose a 
late-beginning one. In the morning I have a lecture on organic 
compounds to attend, and may be delayed over it.” 

“Oh, chuck the organic compounds! Besides, you won’t keep 
on grinding over those horrid things now, eh?” i 

“ Of course,” she rejoined, surprised. “Why not? ” 

“ Well—er—obvious reasons, I should have thought. Have 
you no heart, Kate?” smiling. 

“Certainly, an excellent one,” she laughed back, “in perfect 
working renal somammnciee of striated muscular fibre, same as 
your own.’ We: 

He put his fingers in his ears, beseeching her to spare him 
technicalities, and they laughed and sat and smoked cigarettes, 
with a discussion over the respective merits of their tobacco, each 
upholding his and her own. i 

“Try mine—‘ Turf Club’—you are bound to like vousell 

“ Thanks, no; my ‘ Special Blend’ are far superior.” io 19 

And next day she had returned from the pursuit of organic 
compounds in time to go with him to the theatre, and had found 
him a charming variety from the lecture, whilst he more than 
once had swept the house with glasses and come to the same 
decision—that she was by long odds the handsomest woman it 
contained. 

After all, too, there was something piquante and out of the 
common in this engagement to a girl situated as she was, instead 
of still affixed to the roof parental, as were so many others. This 
easy, unfettered dropping in and out of her rooms was so much 
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nicer than would have been visiting her encompassed by her 
family circle, as had occurred very forcibly to him when she had 
taken him to her home to present him as son and brother-in-law 
to be ; and he had sat thoroughly conscious that he was running 
the gauntlet of acute valuation from parents, open-mouthed 
scrutiny from younger brethren, semi-censorious criticism from 
elder sisters, and keenly appreciating the contrast between all 
this and the delightful ease of the ¢é¢e-a-téte with no one beyond 
Kate herself to please, which he might feel to be accomplishing 
without strain or effort. 

‘““T broke away that I might get on with my work; it was so 
impossible to study there amongst them all, though, of course, 
I am very fond of them all the same,” she had told him, and he 
concurred heartily in the removal, and in his inner mind fore- 
saw how she would in turn break away from all this as well, 
pitching study to the winds in favour of life merged into his. 

This was the view he now took of it, though during the early 
days, whilst acquaintance was ripening into friendship, he had 
accepted the fact that she really would in course of time 
blossom into an M.D., as was her announced desire and hope ; 
and it had interested him to visit a working-woman in her den 
and find her fresher and gayer than many of the idlers, her 
fine physique and exuberant vitality, which had at once so 
attracted<him, preventing her growing tired or fagged after her 
studies, for which he subsequently had come to cease pitying her, 
as originally, out of the instincts of his idle class, he had done. 

It had appeared to him as a terrible life for a lady one day, as 
he was growing increasingly interested in her, when he watched 
her get out of an omnibus to pick her steps across the mire to 
the footway, holding up in one hand an umbrella and in the other 
a bundle of papers. She was carefully though simply dressed 
and neatly shod, and looked, he thought, very nice indeed ; but 
the women he was accustomed to descended out of carriages on 
the projected arm of a footman, who held more a miniature tent 
than umbrella over their persons, and permitted glimpses of de- 
lightful frills and flutters of silken edgings as they twitched up 
skirts tripping on their sheltered way. 

Miss Fraser nearly ran her umbrella into him, landing 
hurriedly out of the mud alongside him, before she had dis- 
covered who he was. 
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“Oh, it’s you, is it?” she exclaimed brightly. “Fancy that! 
Lucky I did not demolish you !” j 

“T was on my way to make a call on you,” he said. 

“Well, we can go on and make it together,” she rejoined 
briskly. “I am going back now after an anatomy lecture.” 

She had more the air of a person fresh from some game or 
enjoyment than a lecture bound, in his supposition, to be dry 
and arduous and a bore; and stepped so springily beside him, 
and was in such bright spirits, that she entirely routed his semi- 
sentimental compassion for her as a Woman returning from study 
by means of an omnibus and then a walk under drizzling rain 
on dirty streets. 5 

“Wouldn’t you like a hansom ?” he suggested. 

He had only been awaiting the passing of one unoccupied to 
hail it when he had caught sight of her. 

“A hansom?. Oh dear, no. We're quite close to my place, 
you know. _I find that ’bus so very handy, which is lucky, as I 
couldn’t stand hansoms.” 

One seemed now superfluous to him, too: an energetic per- 
sonality is infectious. She ordered up tea when they arrived, 
observing that it would be a blessing to get it. The lecture- 
room had been stuffy, the subject difficult rather. She piled 
away her papers methodically. 

“T must attack them again in an hour,” she said, “ whilst it’s 
all fresh in my head.” 

“] am not interrupting you now, I hope?” he hazarded politely. 

“Not the least indeed. I am very glad of your company—for 
that time.” 

He found the brusque sincerity belonging to a ai woman 
set you greatly at your ease. 

“You are forgetting this,” he said, extending to her a little 
packet. 

“SolIam. Thank you. An interesting one, too. Would you 
like to see? The entire palm of the hand,” opening without 
waiting for his answer. “Those are all the bones of it—the five 
metacarpal ones.” 

“ Really!” 

“Yes. See—put out your palm, and I can place them.” 

“No, thank you,” he laughed, drawing back. “I should feel 
that you were about to dissect me before my time.” 
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And she laughed too, and put aside the bones in a little careful 
pile upon her papers, and agreed that it was much better to get 
away from shop for a time and chat about other things. And 
not so very long after this had come about their engagement. 

“Emma Bonham was so horrified when I mentioned to her that 
it was I who took the initiative in establishing that,” she told him. 

“She needn’t have been. First or second to speak, what 
difference did it make? You only forestalled me by a minute. 
I was on the point of proposing all through our foregoing 
skirmishing observations.” 

And they were so happy in the consequences, both so 
thoroughly and delightedly pleased with their bright novelty, 
through the weeks following, when Kate certainly had put aside 

her close attention to her studies in favour of Anthony, and he 

had taken for granted that she had abandoned serious ideas of 
a profession. She was so clever and so brimful of energy, so 
immeasurably cleverer and more brimful of energy than any 
other girl he had ever come across, that he concluded it was but 
natural that she should persevere in reading a bit and attending 
a lecture or two at present. - He wouldn’t care about its going 
on for ever, but by-and-by would come scope of a different 
description for her talents and activity. Things would right them- 
selves. There would be housekeeping and entertaining and pulling 
up here and there the items he left undone—all the interests and 
duty, pleasures, in short, that go to fill the measure of womanly 
sphere and enjoyment. These all did he map out for his Kate, 
with a man’s natural, lawful pride in feeling himself the lever 
appointed to raise her out of an arduous career into them. 

Both, then, appeared entirely content with arrangements as 
they existed ; but these weeks came prior to the day when Kate 
Fraser had imparted to her friend how she had been half 
reflecting that her engagement had been a mistake. A com- 
bination of Anthony and physics had been enchanting, but an 
enchantment doomed to be not abiding. It became borne 
in upon her that an affianced and a profession were con- 
flicting elements, and that each, by nature of their order 
growing more encroaching, were forcing upon her that life must 
turn a choice between the two: Anthony Beauchamp oy, not 
and, therapeutics and pathology. 

To give up her Anthony seemed hard; to give up her 
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career seemed—harder! And yet how was she ever to combine 
them? Already was Anthony a grave interruption to study, 
taking for granted that it should immediately be pushed aside 
when he arrived: and Anthony arrived each day; and how 
could she bear to lose ground in her studies ?—she, the pride of 
the College of Medicine, foremost of all the competing students 
therein, prized and commended and a future foretold for her 
by the doctors and surgeons at whose lectures she displayed 
such unusual ability and power of grasping the difficult, 
responsible subjects held forth upon. 

She was, as they assured her, by nature fitted to succeed in 
either branch of the profession; both lay at her feet to pick up as 
she chose. In surgery her nerve, coolness, and robust physical 
strength would stand to her need, whilst for general practice 
amongst all the students none was her equal for delicacy of 
touch in all the finer dissections, in swift neatness in tying 
artery or ligament, in keenness of perception for diagnosis. In 
short, the entire course, theory and practice, was with her con 
amovre—her taste and pleasure, not difficult drudgery. Anthony 
had come in upon it as some extraneous superfluity, a sudden 
victory of woman’s nature in a moment when woman’s nature 
was in the ascendant ; and as such, by not irrational sequence, she 
was discovering that Anthony, as paramount in accordance with 
his imaginings of his position, was, as she phrased it, half a 
mistake. 

Half a mistake! As well a whole in their situation, and when 
during the days of betrothal from either side one suffers con- 
sideration of the other as a half-mistake, the sooner, in the name 
of outraged Eros, the entire error is confessed and laid frankly 
bare, the better. 

Anthony as friend and chosen comrade to pass intervening 
periods of. leisure with had formed a delightful adjunct ; 
Anthony as acknowledged ruler of her hours became an incubus. 
She stood a halting-house between her fancies, faithless to both. 
Some desperate step towards revelation she would have been 
forced to take had not, as often happens in a desperate case, a 
slight incident opened the way for her. 

He was hastily, almost recklessly, sweeping aside traces of the 
work she had been engaged on at his entry, books, papers, pens, 
and ink. 
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“Take care,” she cried; “take care, please, Anthony dear. 
That is a borrowed skull.” 

“Why on earth borrow a skull?” 

“To study sutures—it seemed hardly worth buying—and that 
is a very nice skull. A friend lent it me.” 

“ Furthermore,” persisted Anthony a trifle impatiently, “why 
study sutures ? ” 

“Why study sutures? Well, Anthony, if I did not study them, 
how should I learn the difference between a squamous suture 
and a true one ?” 

“ And what would that matter? I mean, what would it matter 
if you never were to learn?” 

“Matter greatly, Anthony, of course. To attain to the X YZ 
I must master the A B C of the affair.” 

“ And what necessity have you of attaining to the X Y Z? 
Dearest, leave that to other women, older women, ugly women, 
different women altogether, women who have need of a profession, 
as you have not, nor ever will have, thank God. Fling it all aside, 
my dear girl, beginnings and endings and all, now and at once, 
seeing that you will never want any of it, and stick to your present 
career, which means me,” smiling fondly at her, “graduating 
for your future one, which means also me. Oh, Kate!” stretching 
out a hand to hers. 

But Kate had turned abruptly away. She took the skull 
up in her hand and walked across the room with it, osten- 
sibly to deposit it in safety, in reality because that in 
her heart had risen a tumult and at her throat obstructed 
a difficult lump, for something told her that thus suddenly 
had come to her the crisis of her history, and that now in 
these moments to follow must she part with one or other of its 
prizes. 

Anthony, too, rose and lounged after her, and for a minute the 
couple stood and faced each other mutely. Two young persons, 
warm and healthy-natured ; two fine and well-matched persons, 
filled with life, and fibre, and vigour, and between them, in her 
hand, grinning at them,—Death. 

“Put down the beastly thing!” was what he said, and she 
obeyed him. 

“That’s right,” he resumed cheerfully ; “ lay the whole concern 
aside.” 
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Again he extended a strong, sinewy hand to her, and this 
time she placed her own within it. 

But “Oh, Anthony! Anthony! I can’t; I can’t,” were her. 
words. “ Don’t ask me; I cannot.” 

The lump that had risen in her throat would not disperse, and 
jerked them out almost in sobs. 

“Cannot what? Don’t ask you what? Come and sit down.” 

He drew her back to where the chairs stood, their chairs, 
the low, wicker cushioned ones wherein they had sat and smoked 
and chatted happily together. But, as he was seated, she aban- 
doned hers, and instead preferred to kneel upon the floor close up 
against him, her head upon a level with his head, facing the con- 
trary way, and there into his ear she poured her confession 
steadily. A whole, long, breathless, gasping sentence swept it all 
out, as he never interrupted by an exclamation. 

“So,” he said when she came to a stop, “ what I am to gather 
is that you no longer want to marry me?” 

It was horrible to hear his voice thus, hard, stern—he who 
customarily let slip his words in easy, careless intonation. 

“Oh, Anthony, dear Anthony——” 

“ You find that you prefer following up surgery, and discover 
me to be a mistake,” he pursued relentlessly. ' 

“Ah, it is I who amtthe mistake,” she rejoined swiftly, “a 
fraud,a wretch, a horror. Mine is the whole fault, the whole 
miserable blunder. Forgive me, Anthony ; pray forgive me. I 
ask your pardon ; I need it..... I ought to suffer for it all, and I 
will, I will... .. It is hard—hard for me as well, I mean. Oh, 
Anthony, if it is not you, it will be no other man—never any 
other man, Anthony—never !” 

Despite his wrath against her, he felt touched: her words, 
contrition, attitude, all so unlike, so despairingly unlike, herself. 
He rose out of his chair and stood ; she, hastily forsaking her 
kneeling posture, leapt up and stood beside him. 

“Kate,” he said, “I am not going to take leave of you at 
present, not going to wish you good-bye permanently, despite 
the things you have spoken. Consider them ; reconsider them. 
I will wait for two whole days. Whatever you then choose to — 
decide will be final.” 

And he strode away and left her. 

She was grieved ; she was glad. Sorrow she felt, as well as 
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relief, and no irresolution. To Anthony her announcement had 
come as some new idea, suddenly resolved upon, but to her it 
was the crystallization of an already semi-formed intention. 

The day following she made up a packet of the presents he 
from time to time had given her and wrote her letter of decision 
with them. 

“TI am returning them to you,” she told him, “with one 
exception, the 1900 brooch, and that I mean to keep always. 
Rings in my profession would be impossibilities, knick-knacks to 
adorn my rooms superfluities ; but the date brooch will be my 
souvenir of happy days with you and of a friendship which I 
hope will never fail.” She paused, taking into consideration, but 
unshaken consideration, how that this was her final renunciation 
of him in any other relation, and her eye fell upon the skull 
facing her with bald, unending, uncompromising grin. “It is 
best so,” she resumed steadily, though a mist came gently 
between her and the paper on which she wrote the words, “ far 
best so, dear Anthony. We should have formed but a squamous 
suture, after all, never a true one; and mine was the mistake to 
imagine otherwise. You require, and most truly deserve, the 
entire heart and mind of a woman, whilst mine, as I ought to 
have considered, must go straying off after those pursuits 
unpalatable and inconceivable to you, but all in all to me. You 
will replace me more felicitously, and that I like to know. For 
me, I repeat to you what I said before: that after you will come 
no other man.—Always, my dear Anthony, your truest friend, 
KATE FRASER.” 


* * * * * 


Three years later Kate Fraser stood in Anthony Beauchamp’s 
handsome drawing-room, tossing in her strong arms the mass of 
white embroidery and curls that represented his first-born and 
her godchild. Anthony’s wife, her old friend Emma, was look- 
ing on. Anthony’s self also watched her, and with admiring 
eyes. Her attitude displayed to advantage her handsome figure; 
her finely featured face glowed with life and animation as she 
smiled and played with the child. The date brooch gleaming 
at her throat attracted its attention, and the father noted the 
little restless fingers picking at it. 

She was taking leave of them all for an indefinite period. 
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After brilliant success in all her examinations and the award of 
the gold medal for anatomy, she was going out to India to 
practise there before settling down in London to her profession. 

“TI do wish you were not going so horribly far,” Emma sighed. 
“I do hope the climate may agree with you.” 

“ Sure to,” Kate declared with confidence. “Good-bye, dear 
Emma.” 

“Good-bye, dearest Kate, and you will be sure to write and 
tell us all about it, and I will write, too, constantly, and let you 
know about everything, and how baby grows, and everything.” 

“Yes, do. Good-bye, Anthony”—as she had never left off 
calling him—“ good-bye, dear friends, both.” 

He saw her down the stairs out of the door, bade her God- 
speed with lingering hand-clasp, the finest, noblest of her sex 
he had ever come across, he said to himself, for not the first time, 
as he turned from her. Alas that she should have been so mis- 
guided, so firmly and determinedly misguided! That view of her 
dancing his baby remained before his eyes. 

“Poor Kate!” babbled Emma. “ Poor Kate! I really do feel 
so sorry for her.” 

“Why so?” he queried with unusual sharpness. 

“Well, indeed, perhaps it is foolish, after all, for she doesn’t 
seem the least bit sorry for herself, only I hope she never may 
be. It would be dreadful if ever she repented it all—this doctor- 
ing business, I mean,” she added hastily. 

“ She'll not repent,” said Anthony ; “she'll do all right,” and 
went away to smoke, dismissing the discussion. 

Emma enjoyed a delightful hour seated on the ground with 
baby crawling all over her, whilst ever and anon she marvelled 
as to how Kate could—ever— 

Kate bowled swiftly off in her hansom; she had still some 
things to see to before her start. 

“ Anthony is a dear,” she reflected, “a dear, as he always was 
and always will be. But oh, how right I was! Housekeeping, 
servants, babies. Time absorbed with no adequate compen- 
sation. One could buy Anthony at too great cost. . . . . I 
have succeeded, I am succeeding, I shall succeed, in what is 
My set prize. . . . . Howright Iwas! How glad I am!” 





Hunt Hgatha’s Musband. 


THERE are certain people, not defunct, who are never spoken of 
by their relatives without the prefix of “ poor”—“ poor James,” 
“poor Mary,” &c. These individuals are generally “failures” 
(like Beau Brummel’s discarded cravats), and the compassion 
expressed for them in the descriptive prefix to their names might 
often be more justly bestowed upon their unfortunate relatives, 
whom these “poor” members of the family frequently greatly 
impoverish. We had no reason in this sense to talk of “ poor 
Aunt Agatha,” whose gentle life was of the most blameless kind ; 
and, certainly, in money matters, it was my mother, self, and 
sisters who were the “ poor” portion of the family. Yet I never 
remember hearing Aunt Agatha named by friends or relatives 
but with the additional prefix popularly consecrated to the 
deceased and the unsatisfactory. ‘“ Poor Miss Sefton!” said her 
friends ; “ Poor Agatha!” sighed my mother. I do not think Aunt 
Agatha herself was at all conscious of the compassion she excited ; 
a bird born and reared in a cage does not pine for the liberty 
it has never enjoyed. 

Aunt Agatha’s life for over forty years had been passed amid 
a round of petty restrictions, constant restraints, kindly meant 
tyrannies, and she had at length become as passively obedient to 
the home authorities as a model nun to her abbess. I never, 
during the lifetime of my grandparents, remember hearing Aunt 
Agatha enunciate an opinion save as the echo of her parents’ 
words, or originate a plan, or even express a very strong wish 
for anything. She was always, as our grandmother proudly 
designated her, “our dear good girl,” as meek and characterless 
at forty as she had been at four. 

My grandmother was a maitresse femme, an extremely 
clever, capable, managing woman. She had married a very gentle 
and easy-tempered man (probably Aunt Agatha inherited her 
meekness from her father), and had ruled him (and. nearly all 
connected with her) kindly, but despotically, ever since her 


wedding day. My father, though never an undutiful son, had 
26 
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been the only person who had ever ventured to cross his mother’s 
will, and had done so in the two most important steps in his life ; 
his selection of a profession and his choice of a wife. In the 
first instance, a fixed resolution to take Orders instead of being 
called to the Bar, my grandmother was moved to give at length 
a grudging consent; but when, some years later, my father 
“threw himself away” (as my grandmother phrased it) upon the 
daughter of his first rector, the breach between mother and son 
was less easily healed. In fact, it was only ten years after his 
“wretched marriage” (I again quote from my grandmother’s 
words) that death, the great reconciler, terminated the estrange- 
ment; and mother and son met in peace before the latter 
departed. Having consented to accept my mother and her 
children, my grandmother kept her compact faithfully. She 
transferred to us the leasehold of a pretty cottage near her own 
larger mansion, and added sufficient to our modest income to 
enable us to live in comfort. I say my grandmother did all this, 
because, in all business or domestic arrangements, she was the 
acting party. No one ever paid much attention to my grand- 
father, though it was his signature which appeared upon the 
cheques. Looking back, I sometimes wonder that my own 
mother agreed as well with her husband’s parent as she certainly 
did. They were in many things greatly alike; both capable, 
energetic, clever women, who liked their own way, and always 
took it. My mother would venture to openly disagree with my 
grandmother, even contradict her; and yet I never remember 
hearing Granny snub or scold her, as she so often did her meek 
husband and submissive daughter. Perhaps, like many despots, 
it was not altogether displeasing to my grandmother to encounter 
some one who dared to oppose her; perhaps she secretly 
respected my mother for her independence of spirit. Anyway 
she never attempted to control and coerce her granddaughters 
as she did her own daughter ; and we three girls, at sixteen and 
under, enjoyed an amount of independence never allowed to our 
“ poor aunt” while her parents lived. 

Aunt Agatha was a gentle, faded-looking little creature, with 
pale blue eyes and very light hair. She always, in a way, re- 
minded me of a flower which had grown up in the dark and 
become pale and fragile-looking in consequence. She was quiet 
in movement, soft-toned in voice, absolutely colourless in 
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character. Never having been allowed to express decided opinions 
on any matter, she had gradually lost the power of forming them. 
Her whole life had been laid down and mapped out for her by 
her mother’s stronger will. My grandmother selected her 
clothes (of a description far too juvenile for her actual age), 
decided what books she should read, vetoed those she should 
not, laid out her money for her—in fact, ruled her as com- 
pletely in her middle life as in her early childhood. Personal 
friends of her own age Aunt Agatha had never known; grand- 
mother had “never approved of foolish intimacies among young 
people”: Aunt Agatha had never been to school, never had 
a governess, being ‘‘educated under her mother’s own eye,” as 
that parent proudly boasted, and at forty kept up the same 
petty routine of small daily tasks—the practising, and the reading 
of Italian, and the painting, and the embroidery—which had filled 
up her time some twenty-five years before. My grandfather 
was an invalid ; they saw little or no company at the Moat, and 
as rarely entered into society. But, as my grandmother would 
remark, “ Agatha had sufficient amusement in her occupations 
and domestic. duties,” and if-the latter had ever wished for a 
wider, freer life, she had never at least ventured to breathe the 
heretical sentiment even to my mother. Indeed, Aunt Agatha 
always appeared perfectly contented with her monotonous 
existence. Freedom, if never enjoyed, is possibly not missed. 
But we three merry girls, enjoying the full liberty of thought and 
action which is usually granted to young folk nowadays, used 
often to echo my mother’s “ poor” in speaking of our aunt ; whose 
life was rather akin to that of a royal or noble prisoner in days 
gone by; respectfully waited upon, surrounded with luxuries, 
but never allowed to act independently. At the same time, their 
daughter was the idol of my grandparents’ hearts, only they 
never realized that she had outgrown early childhood. 

A sudden change came one day. My grandfather died 
suddenly, and my grandmother was affected by the loss, as 
apparently strong, self-reliant people frequently are. With all 
her arbitrary propensities, she was a woman of deep affections, 
and her bereavement utterly broke her down. A slight chill, 
contracted soon after her husband’s death, found her apparently 
unable to battle against its effects ; and in two months’ time 


Aunt Agatha was alone in the world, save for us. I have often 
26* 
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thought, recalling that time, that I can fully understand what 
the “ Dissolution ” must have meant to couritless hapless cloistered 
votaries. A nun suddenly thrust out of the convent which had 
sheltered her from childhood could not have been more at a loss 
in the everyday affairs of lifethan was poor Aunt Agatha. That 
she was wealthy proved only an addition to her burden ; a very 
minute income would, at least, have entailed less care and 
thought in its laying out. But I shall never forget the face of 
perplexed despait with which, after the funeral, Aunt Agatha sat 
listening to the patient explanations of the old family lawyer, 
who vainly endeavoured to make clear to her confused under- 
standing the mysteries of rents and leases, investments and 
shares, cheques and bankers’ pass-books. Aunt Agatha had 
never ordered an article of any value or paid a bill for herself ; 
she knew as much about drawing a legal document as a cheque. 
As in her early youth, a small sum had been handed to her 
monthly for “ pocket money ”—postage stamps, stationery, small 
charities, and the like—and even this expenditure was periodi- 
cally audited by my grandmother, who would criticize thus: 
“ Sixpence in stamps this week, Agatha, and fourpence last! I 
hope you are not falling into the habit of writing a number of 
idle, useless letters in the present-day fashion. Two shillings to 
Betty Coles! Tell me another time before you send her anything, 
because your father never meets her in the village without giving 
her sixpence. I see you paid a shilling less than usual for your 
last gloves. That is but poor economy in the end, you will find.” 

The petty sum intrusted to Aunt Agatha each month had 
seldom escaped some such corrective criticisms regarding the 
way in which it had been laid out, and now she found herself 
unrestricted mistress of over £4,000 a year. 

Like the prisoner liberated after nearly half a century’s 
captivity, whose only prayer was to return to his dungeon, 
where he had become at home, Aunt Agatha wept for her lost 
state of bondage. Had there been any old servant ready and 
willing to assume the mastery, I think she would have fallen a 
submissive prey. But, though the domestics at the Moat had 
grown grey in the service, they had been as little accustomed to 
independence as Aunt Agatha herself; my grandmother had 
always been the moving spirit of the house, the energetic ruler, 
to whom all looked for guidance ; and her removal seemed to take 
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away the chief spring which animated the domestic machinery. 
Even the elderly cook confessed to feeling “lost” without her 
mistress, and hesitated to give decided advice upon the question 
as to whether Betty Jones or Mary Bates, two rival candidates 
for the vacant “odd girl’s” place, had better be engaged, my 
grandmother having died without settling this question. Old 
James, the coachman, was perhaps the most comforting to Aunt 
Agatha of all her domestics, for he openly began to tyrannize, 
which was doubtless pleasant and familiar to my aunt. In his 
old mistress’s lifetime James had always exhibited a certain 
independence ; now he did pretty well as he liked. 

“ That road would be just murder to my horses, Miss Agatha,” 
he would answer boldly, if poor Aunt Agatha expressed a desire 
to drive anywhere up a hill; and if the weather was too cold, or 
too damp, or too windy to suit James’s incipient rheumatics, Aunt 
Agatha was sure to be informed that “ James don’t quite like the 
look of one of the horse’s legs, and Miss Agatha mustn’t take 
him out to-day till James sees if it’s going to be a strain or not.” 

Of course Aunt Agatha submitted, and I think was all the 
happier for being “under orders” again. 

“If some one doesn’t look after your sister-in-law, my dear,” 
said a kindly, managing friend, “she will certainly do something 
silly ; she has no more idea of managing her own affairs than a 
baby. Why don’t you go and live with her, or make her come 
to you?” 

But my mother prized the independence of her own home too 
much to relinquish it, and the idea of thus “clubbing house- 
holds” was anything but acceptable to us girls. My mother did 
all she could to assist and advise, and Aunt Agatha for the 
first months of her mourning clung religiously to all the old rules 
and regulations of the house, and lived as far as possible in the 
old grooves. Gradually, however, very gradually, we dis- 
covered some little changes, some movements of emancipation. 
We heard that Aunt Agatha had begun to have a fire in her 
bedroom, an indulgence hitherto rigorously prohibited, “ Young 
people do not require such luxuries except in case of illness” 
being my grandmother’s dictum. Next we found that our aunt’s 
breakfast-hour was later, her luncheon often a “ movable feast ;” 
we caught her more than once perusing a sensational novel ; 
she was occasionally late for church. In fact, the strict rules 
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which once hedged her round were being visibly relaxed. After 
a year we were scarcely surprised to hear that our aunt had 
accepted an invitation to travel and winter abroad with some old 
friends of her father’s. This was a wild plunge into the giddy 
world for Aunt Agatha, who had never spent a night out of her 
own home before ; but the influenza fiend had attacked her in the 
autumn, and it was her doctor’s desire that she should winter in 
a warmer climate. There was something almost pathetic in the 
delight with which the elderly little spinster seemed, when the 
question was once settled, to look forward to this first holiday of 
her dull existence. : 

“The change will do Agatha all the good in the world,” said 
the friend who had arranged the expedition. “If she travels about 
with Henry and I and sees something of the world, the poor 
soul will lose that nervous, shrinking manner, like an owl 
in daylight, which she has now in society. I mean to join 
all the ‘table @hétes’ and make Agatha mix and talk with 
people.” 

So our aunt departed with her friends ; leaving us girls, I fear, 
rather envious, and regretting that a like pleasant excursion was 
never likely to fall to our lots. We heard occasionally from the 
travellers, who appeared to be enjoying themselves extremely ; 
then came a letter to my mother from Mrs. Hayter, the organizer 
of the expedition, which gave less pleasant tidings. Qué s'excuse 
s’accuse, runs the French proverb ; and for two pages Mrs. Hayter 
stood on the defensive against possible censure before unfolding 
her budget. “Of course you will all blame me, and I do not say 
the engagement is at all what Harry and I could :have wished, 
but you are aware that Agatha is of age (she was forty-five last 
birthday), and therefore her marriage i 

“ Marriage! Aunt Agatha going to be married!” my sisters 





~ and I cried in chorus. 


“Why, she must be fifty, a¢ /east,” said Margaret, with that 
exaggerated estimate of the years of their elders common to 
pretty seventeen. 

“And quite a dowdy old maid. What cou/d make any one 
want to marry her?” put in Sarah. 

“Your aunt is a rich woman, my dear,” said my mother drily; 
“and now, if you will allow me to go on with my letter A 





“Shall we be bridesmaids, I wonder?” interrupted Margaret. “I 
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shouldn’t care to be, though, to such an old bride. Of course the 
wedding . 

“The wedding is already over,” said my mother, who had 
rapidly skimmed over the contents of the epistle. “Here, girls, 
take the letter and read it for yourselves.” 

Three eager heads were bent over the page, and three eager 
voices in turn read out scraps of its astonishing tidings, with 
comments and exclamations. I must do ourselves the justice to 
say that the idea of future loss to us, as her possible heirs, had 
never entered our heads when we heard of our aunt’s matrimonial 
prospects ; it was simply such an amazing fact that she should 
be married at all. My mother, who really liked her sister-in- 
law, sighed as she reperused the letter. Briefly stated, divested 
of explanations and extenuations, Mrs. Hayter’s news amounted 
to this: that while at Cannes they had made the acquaintance 
of a very agreeable fellow-guest in the hotel who had paid his 
court to my aunt, but so quietly as to be unnoticed by Mrs, 
Hayter (who had herself been ill for a few weeks and laid by in 
consequence) until matters had come to the crisis. 

“Harry never saw anything, of course; men never notice 
these things; and, after all, when Agatha said her mind was 
made up, what could any one do?” wrote Mrs. Hayter, apparently 
conscious that her chaperonage had not been of a very satis- 
factory character. Probably she herself had not calculated upon 
Aunt Agatha’s mature charms winning a suitor some fifteen 
years younger than herself. “When Agatha talked of marrying 
nearly immediately, of course we did all we could to induce her 
to reflect a little ; but I regret to say that I received a few lines 
from her this morning stating that she had left the hotel to be 
married at the Consulate. Harry went off there at once, but the 
wedding was over some hours before, and Agatha and her 
husband had started for Paris.” 

“Fancy Aunt Agatha e/oping, like a Lydia Languish !” screamed 
Margaret. 

“We have ascertained all we can about this Mr. Symthe,” 
went on the letter. “Heis said to be a connection of the Symthes 
of Westmoreland—very respectable people, you know. He is 
not rich, but has some private means, and has been resident at 
this hotel for some months. He says he came from Australia 
had a small farm there, I believe; he is quite a gentleman in 
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manners and appearance, and I hope things will turn out better 
than you may fear. After all, Agatha has means enough for 
both.” 

“ And, thank Heaven, the capital is safely tied up,” said the 
old family lawyer grimly. 

I will pass over the description of the reception of this sur- 
prising news in the neighbourhood, the amazement, the ex- 
clamations, the curiosity, the presages of evil. Aunt Agatha 
herself wrote briefly, but in a tone of unwonted decision. It 
seemed as if all her will-power, latent hitherto, had been called 
out at one important moment. 

“T am sorry to have grieved my kind friends, but in a case 
where the happiness of my future life is concerned I must judge 
and act for myself,” wrote the meek little woman, who had never 
yet pronounced a decided opinion upon the colour of a bonnet 
ribbon. 

“The god of love—ah Benedicite— 

How gracious and how great a god is he,” 
quoted Sarah, who was a student of old poets; and we laughed 
at the “ miracle love had wrought” in inspiring Aunt Agatha to 
unwonted rebellion. At least our relative was very happy—at 
present—and for six months we continued to receive cheerful 
letters from the elderly bride, whose “honeymoon” was a pro- 
longed one abroad. j 

At length the wedded pair returned to their English home ; 
and our eager curiosity was satisfied with a sight of the bride- 
groom. My mother, who had pictured to herself a “ gambling 
fortune-hunter,” was agrceably surprised by the quiet, gentlemanly- 
mannered man of whom Aunt Agatha was so palpably proud. 
His manner towards his wife was perfection; attentive without 
foolish demonstrations of affection; and even the disparity be- 
tween their ages was less noticeable than we had expected, Mr. 
Symthe looking his full thirty years, while Aunt Agatha, under 
the combined influence of happiness, and a style of dress suitable 
to her age, appeared far younger than when habited in the semi- 
girlish style in which our grandmother had always arrayed her. 

Mr. Symthe was a quiet man, not a great talker, and certainly 
neither a spendthrift nor a gambler. He took the management 
of the small estate into his own hands, and he and Aunt Agatha 
spent great part of their time riding about together ; Mr. Symthe 
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had induced her to learn to ride while abroad. Our only quarrel 
with our new relative was that he apparently cared so little to 
enter into society ; the Moat was scarcely gayer than it had been 
in our grandparents’ time, and we girls had hoped for a succession 
of entertainments there. 

“ Dear George is not very strong, and is best when leading an 
outdoor life,” explained Aunt Agatha; though, as our old nurse 
phrased it, “ his looks didn’t pity him.” Mr. Symthe appeared in 
perfect health, but he was certainly not a gregarious man ; in fact 
appeared rather to shrink from entering into society. Of course, 
later on, local wiseacres said “they had always thought,” &c. 

A pleasing excitement now came into our own home life: our 
cousin Jim returned from Australia. We had seen little of him 
since our father’s death, but up to that time he had lived with us 
as one of ourown family. Ten years before Jim had gone out to 
Australia in “a good opening,” and was now doing so well 
grape-growing that he could afford to take asix months’ holiday 
and revisit us. I had always liked Jim, and now thought he had, 
contrary to some colonial experiences, greatly improved during 
his term of exile. Indeed, when our mother suggested a few 
days after his arrival that Jim should accompany us on a “duty 
visit” to the Moat, I think we were all secretly proud to show 
him off as a relative. 

“Very likely you and Mr. Symthe may find you have some 
mutual acquaintances, as he has recently come from Australia,” 
said my mother; with the true untravelled Englishwoman’s 
classification of our colonies—“ India,” “ Australia,” etc—as snug 
little places whose inhabitants must be constantly encountering 
each other. 

“ Symthe ! 1 never knew any one of that name,” said Jim. “I 
knew a Smith once, but that couldn’t have been the man. 
Hullo!” And Jim broke off suddenly as a lady and gentleman 
came riding slowly down the avenue from the Moat. 

“Here is Mr. Symthe,” said my mother, but Jim and my aunt’s 
husband had already recognized each other, and apparently not 
agreeably. Mr. Symthe pulled his horse up abruptly, and his 
naturally dark complexion turned ashy pale; while Jim checked 
a stifled exclamation. 

“Let me present you to my husband,” said Aunt Agatha, all 
smiles and graciousness, to Jim ; too engrossed with her pride in 
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her bridegroom to observe the glances passing between the 
men. 

“I think Mr. Smith and I have met before—in Melbourne,” 
said Jim, with some emphasis on the surname. 

And Mr. Symthe replied half mechanically, “Yes, in Mel- 
bourne.” 

“When you were in the bank there, and afterwards,” said 
Jim in a tone of curious meaning; and Mr. Symthe made no 
reply, but looked so pale that I fully expected to see him fall 
from his horse. 

“ My dear George,” cried Aunt Agatha, suddenly observing 
him, “ you look quite ill. Is your head bad again? Do come 
back to the house and rest! Elizabeth will excuse you.” 

“Well, my head is not quite the thing this morning, Agatha,” 
said Mr. Symthe, forcing a smile. “I was out rather too much 
in the sun yesterday, I believe. If the ladies will excuse me,” 
and raising his hat, he cantered off. 

Was I mistaken in fancying I heard him murmur the words, 
“I knew it was bound to come some day,” as he rode off. 

“Don’t mind us, Agatha,” said my mother ; “ we will call on 
you another day ;” and Aunt Agatha, nothing loath, turned her 
horse and followed her husband. 

“ Now, Jim,” said my mother resolutely, “what does all this 
mean? What do you know about Mr. Symthe?” 

Jim hesitated. 

“TI don’t know if it’s worth telling you, now he’s married.” 

“I insist upon knowing,” said my mother, as firmly as even my 
grandmother could have put it. 

“Well, then, if you wi// have it,” said Jim reluctantly, “I knew 
Smith, as he called himself then, well enough for some years 
_ in Melbourne. He was chief cashier in a bank there, a pleasant 
beggar enough ; I used to keep all my money at his bank, and 
got to talk with him when I went there, you know, and when I 
stayed in Melbourne he took me about, and he came over to me 
at my place for his holidays, and that kind of thing - 





“Go on,” said my mother imperiously, as Jim hesitated for a 
minute. 

“ Well, there were defalcations discovered in the cash—a forgery 
case, in fact—and Smith got a term for it,” said Jim. 

“Aunt Agatha has married a forger, a convict,” screamed 
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Margaret; while Sarah, wise after the event, remarked, “I 
always thought there was something mysterious, discreditably 
mysterious, about Mr. Symthe.” 

“You never said so before,” retorted my mother sharply; 
while Jim, like the good-natured fellow he was, looked genuinely 
sorry at the unpleasant revelation he had made. 

“T believe Smith is a gentleman by birth, and he was always 
a good fellow,” he said lamely. 

“Good fellow!” echoed my mother contemptuously. “Oh 
poor, poor Agatha! ” 

Great was the discussion all that evening as to the proper 
course to be pursued regarding Aunt Agatha. Jim, kindly soul, 
was in favour of “letting bygones be bygones ” now the marriage 
was once made. 

“Tt took me so aback to meet Smith in that way, that I couldn’t 
hold my tongue,” he said ; and I think, in his secret heart, was 
rather sorry for the revelation he had made. But my mother, 
albeit a most kind woman, was not superior to that curious liking 
for imparting bad news which is often observable even in the 
worthiest people. ; 

“It is not just to Agatha to allow her to go on in ignorance of 
this dreadful story. I don’t know even if the marriage, con- 
tracted in a wrong name, is a real one,” remarked my mother ; 
and accordingly next morning “a sense of duty,” as she 
announced, impelled her to set out on the “painful errand ” of 
“opening poor dear Agatha’s eyes.” 

I accompanied her, as the eldest of the family. 

“T daresay I shall have difficulty in gaining admittance. Of 
course, that dreadful man will be anxious to keep us all away for 
fear we should enlighten his poor deceived wife,” said my mother, 
in the tone of one resolved to force an entrance if denied it 
peaceably ; but there was no delay or doubt: Aunt Agatha was 
at home, and would see us. 

“I am come on a very painful errand, Agatha, and I have a 
very sad duty to perform,” said my mother, much in the tone of 
a compassionate executioner, who has the bowstring in his 
pocket. 

“ Thank you, Elizabeth,” said Aunt Agatha, rising to her 
feet and speaking with a quiet steadiness I had never before 
known her exhibit, “I am sure your intentions are kind. But I 
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think I know all you are going to tell me. I suppose you have 
come to say that you know George was tried—and convicted—of 
forgery in Melbourne ?” 

This outspoken frankness so utterly disconcerted my mother 
that she sat down abruptly and remained speechless. She had 
come prepared to “break the news,” after the orthodox, well- 
meant, torturing fashion ; by little hints, and innuendoes, and 
irrelevant platitudes and condolences, leading up gradually to the 
grand dénouement. And now to find the words taken out of her 
mouth by Aunt Agatha’s blunt declaration of facts! There stood 
the mistress of the Moat, the self-confessed wife of a forger, 
and in no wise abashed at the situation. 

“You knew it, then!” gasped my mother, as soon as she could 
find breath, “and you married him! Oh, Agatha!” 

“I only knew the story yesterday,” said Aunt Agatha serenely. 
‘Out of consideration for my feelings George, had, unwisely, I 
think, concealed the facts of his false accusation from me.” 

“It was all too true, Agatha,” said my mother, shaking her 
head mournfully. “ Jim was in court all the trial. Mr. Smith was 
convicted and sentenced, you know.” 

“I am suve he was innocent,” flashed Aunt Agatha with 
unwonted spirit, “and as regards my marriage, well, I would 
have done the same if I had heard this story defore our wedding. 
I love George ; I now he must have been falsely accused and 
even if there was truth in the story ; well, then he needs my love 
more than ever to comfort him after all he has suffered.” 

And the valiant little lady, who had battled for her love even 
as a timid bird will fight for its young, here broke down into tears. 

My mother sat watching her for a few moments, then rose and 
kissed her impulsively. 

“My dear,” she said, “ you’re a brave woman, and a true, and 
a good ; and I honour your faithfulness, though maybe you are a 
bit of a fool.” 

And with this somewhat ambiguous compliment she pre- 
pared to take her departure. 

“One thing I may tell you, Elizabeth,” said Aunt Agatha, 
drying her eyes: “my husband’s real name zs Symthe ; I should 
like your nephew to understand this. George wrote it as Smith 
in Australia for convenience’ sake, every one so calling him.” 

“Then your marriage is a real one, thank goodness,” said my 
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mother, afterwards checking herself, as the reflection crossed her 
mind that perhaps, under existing circumstances, this was not 
exactly a cause for rejoicing. 

“Yes, George and I are one, ‘till death us do part,” said 
Aunt Agatha, with a quiet smile. 

“‘ My dears,” said my mother, narrating the story of our visit 
to the expectant party at home, “I assure you your aunt 
stood up quite coolly and told us she had married a convict, as 
if she expected us to congratulate instead of condole with her.” 

“ Of course, if she believes him innocent, she looks upon him 
as a martyr,” remarked Sarah. 

“Or she may think she can reclaim him, like the good people 
who are always wanting to give ex-prisoners and bad girls 
another chance,” said Margaret. 

“Yes, my dears,” replied my mother quietly, “but I: always 
observe that those good people are anxious that this ‘ other 
chance’ should be in some one else’s service, not their own. Mrs. 
Percy, now, is always recommending ‘ girls who want to redeem 
their characters’ to her friends as servants, but I never knew 
her engage one herself. But your aunt has married this man, 
and doesn’t regret.” 

“ At forty-five one doesn’t count honours,” said Sarah, rather 
spitefully. “Aunt Agatha was not likely to have a great 
choice of suitors.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said my mother with a little sigh, “I only 
hope that she will never regret her generous confidence.” 

Of course the thing leaked out—such stories always do— 
though we all declared we had never spoken of it “except among 
ourselves.” Indeed, several editions and versions circulated in 
the neighbourhood, variously representing Mr. Symthe as a con- 
vict who had committed murder, a bigamist, a man who had been 
the chief of a noted gang of burglars in Melbourne, etc., till the 
real facts, a forgery to cover some defalcations in the cash under 
his charge, quite sank into insignificance compared with the 
sensational additions by which neighbouring gossips adorned the 
tale. And Aunt Agatha, timid, sensitive Aunt Agatha, who 
once considered “ What will people say?” in every act of her life 
and would have blushed and trembled before Mrs. Grundy’s 
lightest censure, now boldly faced what many a braver woman 
might have felt as a “disgrace,” with a courage and dignity of 
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which no one could have believed her capable. Perhaps, like a true 
woman, she did it to encourage and assist the man whom she 
loved. Even my mother once hinted to her that it might be as 
well “if she and her husband travelled for a time till the story 
blew over.” 

“Why should I leave my comfortable home?” said Aunt 
Agatha calmly. “I have told you my opinion of George’s 
innocence. He and I are perfectly happy together and indepen- 
dent of all other society. If our neighbours do not consider us 
good enough to visit, we can very well do without them.” 

And so the pair remained at the Moat, “ brazening things out,” 
as spiteful Mrs. Percy said, although many kindlier neighbours, 
like old Sir Aubrey at the Towers, admired “the little lady’s 
pluck in sticking to her husband, convict or no convict.” 

I know that, according to all orthodox traditions, Mr. Symthe 
should soon have “ thrown off the mask ” and made Aunt Agatha 
miserable for the rest of her days. In point of fact nothing of 
the kind happened. I cannot say if Aunt Agatha was right 
after all, and her husband an innocent victim of a false accusa- 
tion. At the worst, there had been some “extenuating circum- 
stances” in the case, as proved at the trial. Becky Sharp was 
sure she could have been “a good woman on £10,000 a year,” 
and Mr. Symthe may have found it easier to be an honest man 
upon a large income than a small one; or it may be that the 
love and faith of his true-hearted, if elderly, bride awoke some 
chivalrous response in his better nature. Mahomet is not the 
only comparatively youthful husband who has cherished a very 
sincere love for an old wife. 

I myself soon afterwards left England: Jim, returning to his 
Australian vineyard, carried me back with him as his bride. We 
were absent some six or seven years, and when we returned to 
exhibit our two bonny boys to their grandmother, we found 
quite a transformed state of things at the Moat. 

Aunt Agatha’s steady, persistent faith in her husband had 
apparently carried some conviction even to the local Sadducees ; 
and the Moat was a house with a good cook and a good cellar. 
Gradually and shyly “the neighbours” had begun to call, to 
receive, to invite, to accept invitations. Whatever had been Mr. 
Symthe’s previous career, his present mode of life was at least 
exemplary ; and the “ shocking story” which had once so exercised 
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local gossip had faded away into vagueness. As for Aunt 
Agatha herself, I should never have recognized the timid little 
“white mouse” of days of yore, in the comely, dignified matron 
who now presided at the Moat 

“Who could have thought that poor Agatha would have shown 
such courage and steadfastness,” said my mother, talking over 
the matter. “ Well, she loved her husband ; that is the only way 
I can account for it.” 

At least Aunt Agatha had never cause to regret her marriage ; 
though I am aware by all the rules of “ moral stories ” she ought 
to have repented her rash choice. Many happy years of wedlock 
were granted to her, and when death removed the husband to 
whom she had clung so faithfully, Aunt Agatha, like the wife in 
the old epitaph, 

“For a brief while tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and died.” 


At the same time I should not wish my daughter to marry an 
ex-convict upon the speculation that he may prove as desirable 
a partner as did Aunt Agatha’s husband. 


LUCY HARDY. 











The Engineer's Story. 


By F. B. FORESTER. 


I. 


“You don’t believe in that sort of thing?” said my friend the 
mining engineer. “ Well, I’m not altogether with you there. Not 
that I profess to explain these phenomena, mind you: the longer 
I live and the more I knock about in the world—and I’ve beena 
rolling stone all my life—the more the conviction is borne in upon 
me that there are things taking place round us, every day some 
of ’em, that won’t bear explanation. What you've just told me 
may be classed among them ; probably it is: I don’t profess to 
explain it. For my own part—well, considering the infinitesimal 
particle we can guess at—I’ll scarcely say know—of the mysteries 
around usin this world, I’m generally inclined to put down the 
fellow who’s on his feet ready with a cut-and-dried explanation 
of things verging on the confines of the next asa ten times bigger 
fool than the one who’s content to admit frankly that he doesn’t 
know. You needn’t wince, young man ;I don’t mean you; but 
I tell you honestly that if you Aad tried to give me a cocksure 
explanation of what you’ve just told me, I’d have meant you then, 
and no mistake. Just put the case before yourself for a moment. 
A hundred, even fifty years ago, and where was the world then ? 
Think of the advances, the discoveries of science, the inventions of 
genius, even within that limited number of years. Yet the forces, 
the elements themselves, brought into play and combination, were 
all originally there, mind you; they have not been called into 
existence now or suddenly ; and who's to say that we’ve come 
to an end of all the secrets locked up in thisearth of ours? On 
my word, I think there was never a time at which a man need 
show himself to be more careful and less presuming and confident 
than at the close of this nineteenth century.” 

“ Something behind all this, eh?” 

“Well, yes, there is, though I should not have thought of it 
just now if you hadn’t recalled it by talking of that case of 
telepathy. That’s a new word since I went to school, by the 
way, an instance bearing on what I said just now. We're 
not all cast in the same mould I know: there’s no man 
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more willing to admit that than I am; and this everyday 
world of ours clamours for so much of our time and attention 
that some of us have little thought or leisure, as a rule, for things 
lying outside its sphere. But I’ve a notion that, no matter how 
immersed and engrossed a man may be with the pressing claims 
of this money-getting, blood-and-brain-grinding world, there 
comes to him somewhere and somewhen in his life a breath 
from somewhere beyond, what you might call a waft or a 
whisper from the other world. Laugh at it if you like, it’s a 
theory founded on observation, at any rate. Well, now for my 
story. By the way, what I’ve to tell you didn’t take place in 
England, but in Spain.” 

“Spain!” 

“ Ah, now you prick up yourears. Romance on foot, I suppose 
you think. Well, I’msorry to disappoint you, but there’s nothing 
of the sort. I didn’t go to the Peninsula to pick up romances. 
I went to earn my bread at the Rio Tinto mines, down at 
Huelva. You've heard before from me what sort of place that 
was, so I needn’t enlarge on it now. Not that I had any cause 
to dislike it, rather the contrary. I liked the hands well enough 
—a civil, docile, fairly industrious set when you took ’em the 
right way, I always found them—and I got on in that quarter as 
well as I could wish.” 

“ Lonely ?” 

" “ Well, yes, it was a bit lonely. You see, I was a young chap 
then, and shy, with a hang-in-the-background sort of way about 
me, and I didn’t care to chum up overmuch with the engineers 
and the rest of the English staff. Ferguson, the chief, was as 
good-hearted a fellow as you’d wish to see; but he had a great 
notion of keeping us youngsters in our places, and he talked shop 
ad nauseam. Now I didn’t want to talk shop : out of sight, out 
of mind, was my motto then as far as the mines were concerned ; 
I didn’t see the fun, after being stived up in the mine all the 
blessed day, of wagging my tongue about it all night ; and as I’d 
a precious deal rather be on the earth than in it, I spent my Sun- 
days and leisure time generally in long solitary rambles in the 
surrounding country. The peasantry round soon got to know 
me, and I to know them—what’s more, to like them. I’ve not 
had much experience of the town-bred Spaniard, but the Spanish 


peasant, take him for all in all, is a fine fellow, God-fearing, tem- 
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_ perate, and as honest asthe day. So, as I say, I soon got to 
like them, and I seldom passed a house without being given 
-door and chair, that’s to say, without an invitation to come in and 
sit down, of which I was seldom slow to avail myself. 

“Well, one afternoon—a Sunday it was—I had started offon a 
long tramp, intending to call at the farmhouse of a certain Diego 
Sordo, a friend of mine, and finish the evening there. Yes, he 
had a pretty daughter, but that fact was nothing to me. Marta 
Sordo was engaged to young Juan Hermoso, the best-looking 
lad in the district, and never gave two thoughts to your humble 
servant, and I—well, whatever else I might be, I wasn’t the fellow 
to try to cut in between two happy young lovers and try to spoil 
sport. I had got well-nigh tothe end of my walk, and the cortijo 
of Sordo was already showing white against the hill rising to the 
west of the valley, when I caught the sound of a queer dull noise 
repeated at intervals, and coming from beyond a massive shoulder 
of rock that blocked the view to the left. There were goats 
about in swarms, and I took it to be nothing else than the clash- 
ing of the horns of a brace of billies having a set-to on their own 
account. Ever seen two goats fight? Well, it’s a curious sight ; 
there’s something scientific in the way they go about it. A ram, 
you know, goes straight for his enemy, trusting to the hardness 
of his forehead, but a goat gets up on his hind-legs and swings 
himself round with a sidelong sweep, making his horns tell, and 
a nasty knock he can give with them, you may be bound. Think- 
ing I might as well see the fun, I went out of my way and 
rounded the shoulder of rock, and you can judge what kind of a 
surprise I got when, instead of a couple of he-goats, I came upon 
two men fighting. 

“Jove! how they went at it! tooth and nail, I was going to say, 
only it was worse than that. No good honest bout with fisticuffs 
this, but a regular set-to with zavayas. Know what I mean by 
a navaja? A knife, my lad, with a blade as long as your hand, 
straight-backed, and with the blade sloping, so ; and an ugly thing 
it looks as the sun catches it, and you fancy it looks keen for 
your heart’s blood. They practise the use of them, I am told, so 
they ought to be able to handle them fairly well ; and, to judge by 
the play these two made, I should say there’s no doubt of it. An 
ugly sight it was to see those two fellows going at it in that 
lonely hollow, silently, with not a sound but the hard breathing, 
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the noise of their feet as they shifted ground, and now and then 
a grating jar that made my blood run cold as steel struck hard 
on steel. ’Pon my word, the sight looked so out-of-date, so odd 
a thing in these days, when men fight through the medium of a 
lawyer and break each other’s hearts instead of heads, that, 
even in the brief moment I stood watching the pair, my mind 
had jumped back to all the sword-play I’d read about in 
Walter Scott and the rest of them. 

“TI couldn’t see the face of the one with his back towards me, 
but I knew the other at once. A big, muscular ruffian, with a 
phiz that a satyr might have been proud to own, and the look 
on it just then made me shiver. He’d got a touch on the fore- 
head, and the blood trickling down made him look none the 
prettier ; but I don’t mean that. I’d never seen such a look 
of concentrated hate and devilish revenge on the face of man 
before, and I knew, just as well as if he’d shouted it in my ear, 
that, whatever the other might mean, this one at any rate meant 
death. You can guess I didn’t stand there long looking at them ; 
I wasn’t going to see two fellows make mincemeat of each other 
without having a word to say ‘in the matter, and I let no grass 
grow under my feet as I ran towards them, whipping out my 
revolver—a handy little weapon which I never stirred without— 
as I ran. We had about two murders per week on an average 
in Rio Tinto at that time, so you may think none of us cared to go 
about unarmed. But, hard though I laid foot to the ground, I 
was too late. Whether my shout startled him and made him lose 
his nerve for an instant, or whether he set foot on a loose stone, 
I don’t know, but the one with his back towards me, whose face 
I had never seen, staggered a pace or two backwards, and went 
down like a ninepin. 

“ T’other brute was on top of him in a moment, and my heart 
jumped and I couldn’t see straight exactly as his arm came up 
and the dull blue blade gleamed in his hand before it went down 
and disappeared. For the life of me, I durstn’t fire, lest I should 
hit the other, but I crammed on the pace all I knew how. Up 
came the arm again for another stroke. This time, to my fancy, 
the blade shone red, and I thought the other was a goner. But 
in that space of time I’d made good running, and just as the 
scoundrel was bringing down his arm for the second time, the 


gleam in his eyes showing worse than the knife, he caught sight 
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of the muzzle of my little revolver looking at him, heard it bark, 
and felt the bullet graze his hair as I risked all and let fly. 

“He couldn’t stand that. He was on his feet zzstanter, and 
running like a greyhound for cover. I just snapped another 
cartridge after him, by way of lending additional wings to his 
heels, and then I stooped down to see to the other. 

“ He was only a youngster, not more than eighteen, or nineteen 
at the outside, and I couldn’t help thinking, as I went down on 
one knee beside him, how his mother would have felt to see him 
lying there white and still. Dead too, as I thought, for his 
jacket and shirt were full of blood to the left, and I made no 
doubt that the knife, aimed for his heart, had reached its mark, 
and sent him to the ‘other neighbourhood,’ which is the pretty 
little euphemism they use for out of the world. I never remember 
feeling more glad in my life than when I’d got at the wound and 
found that the knife had merely glanced off the ribs, having done 
no mortal damage, as far as I could tell. I’d had no ambulance 
training, but there are worse teachers than common sense at 
times, and unnerved though I felt—for I’d seen nothing of this 
sort before, mind you—I kept my wits about me, and did my 
best. I stanched the bleeding as well as I could, bound up the 
wound, getting off the faja—that’s the coloured sash he wore 
round his waist—and using it for a bandage, and then I began to 
wonder what I was to do next. 

“ There was no good shouting ; the house was too far away, and 
I might have yelled myself hoarse without anything hearing me 
except goats and crows, or maybe a fox or two. I dared not leave 
him lying there, either, while I ran to get help. For all I knew, 
yon ruffian might be lurking close at hand, and I’d seen enough 
to know that he’d have no scruples as regarded coming back to 
finish his work. There was only one way, and I had to take it. 
I’m six feet now, you'll observe, and although no more than 
two-and-twenty at the time, I was no less then, and broad in 
proportion ; the lad was slightly built, and, to judge by the look 
of him, not much of a weight, so I got my arms under him and 
heaved him up without more ado. Poor lad! he moaned 
piteously as I lifted him, and I dreaded, in spite of all my plug- 
ging and bandaging, to see the wound break out again before my 
eyes. But there was no help for it, so I set my teeth hard and 
pushed forward, keeping my eyes skinned and going, as they 
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say there, ‘with the beard on the shoulder’ all the way. 
Somehow I couldn't, for the life of me, get rid of the notion of that 
blackguard’s coming up behind with swift, noiseless footsteps to 
plant his knife alongside my backbone, and every now and then 
I kept facing sharply round, with the senseless boy in my arms, 
to make sure that he was not dogging me. In that case, there 
would have been nothing for it but to drop my burden and 
defend him and myself as best I might ; and my blood being up 
by this time, not to say that the handling of the lad and his 
utter defencelessness had roused the pity in me, I candidly own 
that, although I was in ignorance of the rights of the case, I 
would have let fly at the scoundrel without hesitation if he had 
showed as much as the ridge of his broken nose. How I thanked 
Heaven for that revolver during the bad quarter of an hour 
spent between yon hollow and the farmhouse ! 

“TI shouted loud enough to wake the dead as soon as I got 
within hail, and Diego Sordo himself, with his daughter, her 
lover, and one or two of the servants, came crowding out one after 
_ the other, thinking the world was coming to anend. What they 

must have thought when they saw me coming staggering up the 
slope, with an apparently dead man in my arms—for, by the way, 
his head lay back on my shoulder, you’d have taken him for that— 
and with blood-stains all over my clothes, I didn’t know, and 
didn’t care either. Between the exertion and the excitement I 
was about done for; and heartily glad was I to see young Juan 
Hermoso clear the hedge of prickly pear at a leap, and come 
speeding down the slope like a roebuck to meet me. 

“* Dios mio!’ cried he the moment he clapped eyes on the 
youngster. ‘It is Alvaro Desmayo!’ 

“*You know him, then?’ I gasped, as well as I could speak for 
panting. 

“* Yes, sefior, well. I know the meaning of this, too,’ he added, 
looking at the unconscious lad more closely. ‘You have done 
bravely, sefor ; allow me to assist you now.’ 

“Diego and his daughter had come up by this time, and the 
latter, at a word from her father, sped back to the house to warn 
her mother and to prepare a bed for the wounded lad, whom her 
lover and his prospective parent carried between them. I was 
only too glad to resign him to them, for I can tell you I had had 
about enough. 
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“ There had been a woman in the case, it appeared, from what 
I learned from Juan. There always is, of course ; but this time, 
for a wonder, it.was not jealousy.. Alvaro Desmayo had a sister, 
and the ruffian who had so nearly made an end of him just now 
had offered the girl an insult so bitter that no fellow with the 
feelings of a man would have thought for a moment of allowing it 
to pass. The sympathies of Marta’s lover were all on his side, of. 
course ; and I needn’t say that mine ranged themselves alongside 
as soon as I knew the rights of the case. I didn’t blame him, not 
a bit ; and right glad was I when, an hour or so later, I was told 
that the patient was conscious, and anxious to see and to speak 
to the brave caballero ingles who had saved his life. 

“One's inclined to fancy, you know, when one hears of two 
fellows fighting to the death with knife-blades, that there must be 
something tigerish about them. I don’t know how it might be 
with Pepe Tuerto—the ruffian was well named, by the way, for 
he had as one-sided a phiz as you’d see anywhere—but there was 
nothing tigerish about Alvaro Desmayo. After all, we've our 
way of doing things, and they’ve theirs ; and, for all I know, the 
notion of setting to with one’s fists might suggest gorillas to 
them. He was only a lad, as I said, and a handsome lad, too, 
now that the blood-stains were gone, and I’d time to look at him ; 
indeed, so delicate and finely cut were his features, and so slight 
his make, that when he glanced up at me from the lace-edged 
pillow—they’re keen on that sort of thing in Spain, and a mud- 
floored cottage will have bed-linen that wouldn’t disgrace a 
palace—I’m blessed if I didn’t think at the first look that the 
soft dark grey eyes, bordered with lashes close on half an inch 
long, were those of a young girl. I saw my mistake in a moment, 
of course: his features might be delicate, but there was nothing 
effeminate about him. They had put him to bed, and Diego 
Sordo, who knew something about surgery, had dressed the ugly 
gash in his side, so that he was fairly comfortable; but he had 
lost a lot of blood, and could scarcely speak. He looked up at me, 
and his eyes did his tongue’s work for him ; and I—well, when I 
saw him like that, remembered the ghastly wound I’d seen, that 
had so nearly let his life out, and knew that it had been all for 
the sake of his sister, I—I— well, by Jove, I could do nothing 
but think of mine, and stand there looking like a great baby, 
gripping his slender olive fingers a good deal harder than I meant 
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to, and grinning like an ape, just because the confounded tears 
were so nearly running over. But he never winced, only smiled. 
He didn’t say much, good reason why: he was too weak; and 
the Sefiora Sordo, his self-constituted nurse, kept breaking in 
with her ‘ Quiet, quiet, boy,’ on what he did say the whole of 
the time, pulling herself up to offer apologies to the caballero 
ingles, ‘but it was not well for the muchacho to talk. However, 
I understood that he wished to thank me with all his heart for 
the service I had done him, and to place himself at my disposal 
for the rest of his life. 

“I didn’t take much notice of that, for, you see, the very first 
thing etiquette enjoins on a Spaniard is to place himself, his 
house and family, 4 /a disposicion de usted ; so 1 grinned again, 
nodded, and told him it was all right. We mayn’t like to admit 
the fact, but there’s no denying that the foreigners have the pull 
of us in giving or accepting thanks—a Spaniard doesn’t know 
what it is to be awkward. But Alvaro was evidently in earnest 
this time, for the blood came up over his olive face, he murmured 
a word or two that I did not catch, and then traced on the 
counterpane the sign of the cross with his delicate fingers. Juan, 
who was standing by, told me afterwards, when he was walking 
back with me to Rio Tinto, that Alvaro had sworn on the cross 
to serve me whenever I should have need of him. Peasant! 
Yes, he was a peasant; but there’s this about the Spanish 
peasantry: that they’re born, live, and die gentlemen to the core, 
and you'll never find better breeding or manners than among 
them. 

“ He hada hard time of it, poor lad, from what I could find out. 
Fever set in, and he had a stiff fight to pull through. I used to 
come up now and again to ask after the boy; I could not see 
him; and they told me at last that he was mending, and his 
strength coming back. As for Pepe Tuerto, se despidid 4 la 
JSrancesa ; that’s to say, he took French leave, and we were no more 
troubled with him at Rio Tinto. I didn’t stay.there much longer 
myself, for I was sent to England on business long before Alvaro - 
Desmayo’s wound had skinned over, or he himself was about 
again ; and although I heard incidentally from time to time that 
he was going on well, I never saw him again living. I had no 
more to do with Spain for six or eight years; and this time the 
contract I was on took me up north to superintend the working 
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of a copper mine not far from the southern slopes of the Pyrenees. 
By the time I was settled there, and had got things shipshape 
about me, all the incidents that had taken place at Rio Tinto had — 
long ago faded from my memory. 


Il. 


“THAT'S the first part of my story. Now for the second. 

-“It was a different climate and a different country up north, I 
can tell you. Down in Andalusia snow had been an unknown 
quantity, but up on the slopes of the Pyrenees we had more than 
enough of it. Dreary surroundings they were in winter, and dis- 
mal enough I’d find it when I sat at night in the lonely little 
office near the shaft of the mine, and listened to the wind moan- 
ing and shrieking down from the mountains and to the bare 
arms of the pine-trees clashing together in the forest close at 
hand. Somehow I always used to think of the old stories about 
murderers’ bones rattling on the gibbets whenever I heard that 
noise, and I’l] candidly own that, between that kind of scare and 
another more tangible dread, I got the jumps badly at times. 
The people in that part of the country were not over-reputable, 
as a whole ; taken all in all, the district had a bad name; and I, 
asa stranger, a heretic, and, in view of the mines being owned 
by an English company, an interloper into the bargain, found 
little goodwill come my way. There’s no good denying that 
when, sitting there alone at night, the thought of a surprise by 
half a dozen armed ruffians and of being flung, living or dead, 
down the open mouth of the shaft, would come over me, I needed 
tosummon all the nerve I’d got to induce myself to stop another 
night in the place. 

“D’you remember yon bit in the ‘Spanish Student,’ ‘ Are 
there robbers in these mountains?’ ‘ Yes, and worse than that— 
wolves ?’ Well, those words used to come to my mind often enough, 
for they exactly hit the case in point. There were enough about 
of both kinds of the gentry to suit any decent man ; and I, for my 
part, had more than I wanted of them. I didn’t so much mind 
the wolves ; they were cowardly brutes, and I had good allies in 
the shape of a brace of revolvers, and a friend on whom I could 
rely to the last gasp: my dog. Know the breed? They use 
them to guard the sheep and cattle, not unlike a St. Bernard, 
great, powerful brutes, with a grip like a bull-dog’s ; and I tell 
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you when rigged out with what’s called a car/anca—that’s a stout 
leather collar, studded round with spiked nails—he’d be a bold 
wolf that would dare to come to close quarters with one. My 
dog—Toro I called him, partly because the village he came from 
bore that name, partly, too, because his big, massive head and 
curly front always put me in mind of a polled Angus bull owned 
by my father—was game any day of his life. to settle the biggest 
dog-wolf ever whelped ; and he’d done it, too. So, as I say, I 
cared little for the wolves. But the humanwolves! Well, Toro 
could do his part there, too; and he was a friend on whom 
bribery and corruption were thrown away. But still, as I told 
you, I didn’t half like it, more particularly on the nights before 
pay-day, when all my hands had gone down to the village for 
the night, and I found myself with not a soul near me, in yon 
lonely. shanty close to the mouth of the yawning shaft, with over 
a thousand pounds in specie in the safe, no company but a dog, 
and the half-mile of forest that lay between me and human com- 
panionship swarming with wolves, and possibly with worse. 

- “You'll wonder when I’m coming to the point of my story. 
Well, it’s pretty near now. 

“The last night I ever spent there alone was a stormy one. 
The wind had been high all day, but it increased towards night- 
fall, and roared in the pine-trees like demons broken loose. 
Next day was pay-day, I’d a cool thousand in silver locked up in 
my safe, and I felt, as I always did on such nights, the responsi- 
bility strongly. It was with me as with most of us, you see: on 
each successive pay-night the realization of the tremendous risk 
I was running would come on me so heavily that I would make 
up my mind dead certain to represent the danger in the proper 
quarter before the next came round. But somehow with the re- 
turn of the bright daylight, in the society of my fellows and the 
excitement and engrossment of my work, such thoughts melted 
away ; if they ever crossed my mind I’d call myself a fool and a 
coward, but as a rule I'd think no more of them till the next 
time. However, on that night I could not rest. I’ve heard 
people talk of presentiments, and to me there’s nothing strange 
in them. Why should not some secret and sensitive part of our 
being detect and foresee danger, and do its best to warn the in- 
dividual? You may argue that some have never been conscious 
of such warnings. I answer that no two human beings are alike, 
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and that certain sensations affect individual temperaments to a 
degree of which others, differing from them in susceptibility or 
even in organization, have no idea whatever. Who dreams of 
denying that the pain which one man regards as a mere flea-bite 
is capable of conveying to another the most exquisite torture? 
I’m suggesting, not dogmatizing, here, remember. I hold that 
we know too little of these matters to dogmatize on them. 

“Well, as I say, I felt strangely ill at ease. I had books, but 
I couldn’t read them, letters to write home, but I couldn’t give 
my mind to them ; and I spent most of the evening pacing up 
and down the length of my little cabin. It was a small place, 
twelve by nine feet or so, with the door and window at one end, 
and the fireplace at the other. Fireplace for me, thank ye! I'd 
had enough of dvaseros down south and on my journeys, so I’d 
rigged up a grate that burnt splendidly, and the blazing knots of 
pine-wood hissed and sputtered there, throwing out a grand 
heat. On one side of the hearth was my bed, on the other my 
arm-chair. I never sat in front of the fire; I never fancied turn- 
ing my back on the door; and my desk, chair, and the safe 
behind them occupied the corner directly opposite to it, giving 
me a full view of whoever entered, while Toro lay before the fire 
like a slumbering bullock. Now and then he’d cock one ear and 
listen in his dreams, as a weird howl from the forest sounded 
nearer than usual, but for the most part he lay motionless, toast- 
ing his huge side and snoring audibly. I’ve spanned that dog as 
he lay: he touched over six feet from nose to tail ; and when he 
stood up on his hind-legs he could put a paw on each of my 
shoulders and lick my face without stretching his neck. 

“* Dick Cameron, my lad, you’re a fool and a nervous idiot,’ I 
said to myself at last, finding that the unaccountable. restless-: 
ness showed no signs of diminishing. ‘Get to bed, you duffer, 
and sleep it off.’ 

“No, my lad, I didn’t fortify myself with brandy. I was no 
believer in Dutch courage at any time, and you take my word 
for it that if there’s one man more than another who needs to’ 
keep his head clear and cool at his work, that man’s a mining 
engineer. So, if you think that brandy or any other stimulant 
has to be taken into account as regards what I’m going to tell 
you, you never made a bigger mistake in your life. I looked to 
the fastening of the door, made up the fire, laid matches and the 
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brace of barkers close to my hand, patted\and spoke to the dog, 
and threw myself on the bed, taking off nothing but my coat 
and hoping that the next thing of which I should be conscious 
would be morning looking in at the window.: The key of the 
safe and one or two other valuables nothing ever induced..me to 
part with, and I always carried em in a-belt round my waist. 
My restlessness seemed to have communicated itself to Toro, for 
he refused to lie down, stalking round the room and sniffing in 
every corner, and at last, when he got tired of that, evincing a 
disposition to share my bed. On one occasion, when my stock 
of firewood had given out, and the frost had laid its icy fingers 
on me, he had lain at my back all night, and the heat of his 
huge frame had kept the life in me. But I didn’t want him that 
time, so I kicked him off, ordering him to lie down, and he sub- 
sided on the hearth like a moderate-sized lion. : 

“TI don’t know what roused me, but I started suddenly wide 
awake. The fire laya hot and glowing heap beyond the bars, 
by which I concluded that some hours had passed in the interval, 
and the shadows hung black and mysterious all round the place, 
For an instant I did not see the-dog; then a low, savage growl 
drew my attention in the direction of the door. There he stood,. 
his nose close to the foot of it, his huge tail waving backwards 
and forwards, every hair on his body on end with excitement, 
while he kept up gurr-r gurr-r, that fierce, deep monotone of a 
growl. I was on my feet in an instant, gripping with each hand. 
at a revolver, just as my ears caught the faint sound of stealthy 
footsteps on the snow outside. 

“Wolves! Yes, my lad, but the human ones! As I’m here, 
living before you, I tell you I could hear the low-toned voices 
without. In that one moment I had made up my mind what to 
do. Thank God, door and window were in close contact. Toro 
would keep the one—I could trust him for that—and I turned to 
guard the other. It was barred across, and could hold its own, 
and I swung round to drag the desk forward, intending to make 
that barricade the door stillfurther. In that instant, as I turned, 
I saw that I was not alone. On the hearth, his back to the fire, 
stood the figure of a man. 

“How or by what means he had entered, I know not, but he 
was there. The red glow of the fire outlined the tall figure, dark, 
motionless, and erect. For an instant, utterly taken by surprise, 
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I stood staring, forgetful, in my complete amazement, of the 
threatening danger without. Then remembrance came back, and 
I started forward. Had one of them, by some means of which 
I. was ignorant, already forced his way in? At the same moment 
the fire,'leaping into a sudden blaze, irradiated my visitant from 
head to foot ... As I live, it was Alvaro Desmayo! 

“ The same as when I had last seen him, allowing for the differ- 
ence that eight years had wrought on him by changing the lad 
into a man. He was wrapped ina long dark cloak, the upper 
part flung round his face so that the mouth was concealed— 
embozado is the word for what I mean—but all that I could see of 
him told me that he was Desmayo, and no other. I should have 
known his profile anywhere. I sprang forward, holding out an 
eager hand and calling him by name. 

“ He neither spoke nor stirred. I was going to say he did not 
look at{me, only that I caught the gleam of his eyes fixed on me 
with a strange, mournful intensity, which yet had something re- 
pelling in it, and checked my advance, I hardly knew why. One 
would have thought that the frost had got into the cabin, for the 
air had grown suddenly cold, and the strange thing was that 
the icy chill seemed to emanate from the glowing fire. : 

“ Till that moment I had forgotten Toro. But now, the fear 
strong on me that the great brute, savage as a lion with strangers, 
might spring on Desmayo unawares, I swung round, seized the 
animal by the collar, and turning his head in the direction of the 
fire, dragged him forward, pointing to the dark, shadowy figure 
and repeating: ‘ Amigo, Torito, amigo!’ 1 meant him to under- 
stand that the stranger was a friend. 

“What did the dog do? I'll tell you. The great beast, capable 
of worrying the life out of a man as easily as I would kill a kitten, 
dropped his tail between his legs and rushed backwards, his eyes 
starting from his head, until the door brought him up short, and 
he sank to the ficor, crouching and whining in mortal fear. 
Then, for the first time, the conviction that no mortal presence 
stood there came over me. The air of the cabin struck like death 
on my face and hands, my skin crept, and I felt the hair suddenly 
bristle on my scalp. 

“Toro had dragged me back with him to the end of the place ; 
his huge bulk lay against the heavy door, and I, beneath the 
window, could plainly hear the sounds from outside. The 
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stealthy, cat-like footsteps were close up to the shanty now ; only 
a few inches of plank lay between the threatening danger and 
myself. I could hear the voices, even distinguish a word or two, 
ominous in their significance: ‘ The dog—alone—the window !” 

“They were evidently reconnoitring. I could hear the hard 
breathing now, then a scraping noise on the boards told me what 
they were about, and presently a face, ghastly in the uncertain 
light, showed at the window above my head, the eyes looking 
towards the further end where my bed stood. Opposite to the 
window, the outline of the dark figure thrown into strong relief 
against the lurid light beyond, stood that motionless visitant. 
The face disappeared, and through the planks came a low, scared 
whisper: ‘Vo estdé solo; hay otro’ (‘He is not alone; there is 
another’). Then an unbroken silence. Heaven knows how long we 
kept that awful vigil, the dog, myself, and that unknown presence 
by the fire. It lasted until a low murmur succeeded to the dead 
silence, and then the footsteps died away on the snow. 

“The morning light was pouring into the shanty, when I was 
roused by the dog licking my face, and lifted my head to find 
myself lying on the floor beneath the window, while my capataz, 
or foreman, just come up from the village, was hammering outside 
with all his might and shouting to meat the pitch of his voice to 
know if anything was wrong. Hestared at me when I unbarred 
the door and let him in, declaring that I looked as if I had seen 
a spirit. I told him shortly that I had been pretty nearly made 
a spirit of, at any rate, and without more words sent him packing 
for the Civil Guards. 

“Yes, the blackguards were taken, and one of them, the owner 
of the face I had seen at the window, owned up candidly that 
their knowledge of the money in my charge had induced them 
to plan an attack on me by night, believing me to be alone. 
Needless to ask what had been their intentions with respect to 
me. Asked what had deterred them, he answered promptly, the 
finding that I had a companion. He had looked through the 
window, he himself, to ascertain that the sefor—pointing to 
me—was asleep, and had seen another man, a stranger, standing 
with his back to the fire. It was not the Sefior Cameron, whose 
features and appearance were perfectly well known to the speaker ; 
this had been one whom he did not recognise—a youth, tall and 
dark, shrouded and muffled in his capa. When I heard that, I 
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‘turned cold and sick. Until then, d’ye see, I had béen clinging 
.to the notion that it had been all a dream. : I never spent another 
night in the shanty alone. 

“Sequel, eh? Well, yes, there is a sequel. After that, I wrote 
straight off toa chum of mine at Rio Tinto, enjoining him to find 

_out every detail relating to Alvaro Desmayo, and in particular 
‘to ascertain his whereabouts on the date I gave him. I knew be- 
fore I opened his letter what the answer would be, and my sur- 
mise proved correct. As was proved by a careful comparing of 
time, Alvaro Desmayo had quitted this mortal life at the very 
moment when his spirit, as I must call it for want of knowing 
better, appeared to act asa safeguard to me in that lonely shanty 
on that never-to be-forgotten night. 

“What do I think of it? Well,a man prefers to keep that sort 
of experience, with his opinion on it, to himself, as a rule. But 
you gave me your views frankly enough on what you told me, so 
I'll be quits with you here. Whether the consciousness of his 
unfulfilled oath weighed on him, and he could not leave earth in 
peace, or whether, in some fuller knowledge coming to the dis- 
embodied spirit, the sense of my peril reached him, and he was 
permitted to linger before taking flight elsewhere to come to my 
help when I had sore need of him, He who has the keeping of 
us here and hereafter alone knows. That his likeness, his spirit, 
appeared to me, and by its presence saved me from being mur- 
dered in cold blood, I am as sure of as that I am living now. 


The rest must remain a mystery.” 








The Queen’s Message 
February 14th, 1896. 


O SOVEREIGN brow of England’s Majesty 
Engirt with sorrow’s crown! What timeless frost 
Of war’s dread feet with sudden chill has crossed 
The sunshine of thy home? So fade and die 
Life’s flowers and glories, like a passing sigh ; 
And thou, our Queen, must yield the bitter cost, 
The priceless harvest of- thy dearest, lost, 
To the vast garners of eternity. 


Ay, thou canst feel the touch of heavenly balm 
Through hearts that break, like thine, above the dust 
Of earth to earth resigned, God’s tender trust 
For all that live, for thee and for thy child, 
True to the last, by faith assured and calm, 
Through quenchless hope of all things reconciled. 


EMILIA AYLMER GOWING, 











Crossed at Right Angles. 
A STORY 
By S. J DOUGLAS 


CHAPTER V. 


Now, do you all know your parts?” inquired Lady Fanny. 
The company had assembled for a first rehearsal in the large 
hall where the performance was to take place.. Little Mr. Basil 
Traill, who had once taken a small part in a real play at a real 
live theatre, was stage-manager. He stood beside Lady Fanny 
and nervously ruffled the leaves of his play-book, and glanced 
through his pince-nez at. the actors, who were laughing and 
talking together in a very unbusinesslike style. He wished he 
dared call them to order, but they were all bigger men than 
himself. 

“TI think we ought to begin,” he said feebly. 

“Yes,” said Lady Fanny in brisk tones, “we certainly ought to 
begin. Gervase! Bertie! Mr. Stokes! Captain Taylor! 
Will you stop talking and attend to business? Captain Taylor, 
if you go on laughing in that ridiculous way I’ll send you home. 
What is the joke?” 

“T'll tell you,” said the captain. He mounted the steps on to 
the stage and drew her aside to whisper into her ear. The story 
took so long to tell that the stage-manager was in despair. He 
sat down at a little table L.C. and pretended to be busy making 
notes in his play-book. 

“ Are you two rehearsing your parts?” called out Miss Lacy 
to Gervase and Gertrude, who were seated side by side on a bench 
in the audience. There was, perhaps, a touch of malice in her 
tone, for the stage was bare and draughty, and she was cold and 
impatient to begin rehearsal. She did not “see the fun of 
messin’ about like a pack of idiots at a tea-fight when time was 
passin’, and there was a draught fit to cut you in two coming from 
goodness knew where.” 

“That attitude would do nicely for the garden scene when I 
interrupt you,” she went on, as no notice was taken of her first 
remark. “I might come up behind and crack yore heads 
together, like a couple of cocoanuts.” 
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Gervase and Gertrude moved a little further apart, though in 
reality they were not closer together than they need have been. 

“Will you hear me say that long speech?” said Gervase, not 
without some trepidation, for he had found that Miss Aylmer's 
manner was far from inviting too rapid strides in the advance of 
acquaintance. 

She took the book in silence, and he stumbled through the 
speech rather lamely, like a schoolboy repeating a lesson. 

“T say, Gervase,” said Bertie Herries, clambering over the 
backs of the benches towards them, “this doesn’t look much like 
a performance on Thursday, does it? Why doesn’t that young 
ass, Traill, begin and do something or other? I don’t believe he 
knows any more about acting than I do.” 

“These theatricals are a beastly nuisance,” said Gervase 
crossly as he left his seat. He was surprised and annoyed to 
find that his efforts to make friends with Gertrude met with 
scant response. He could not understand it. She talked 
naturally and gaily to the other men, but to him she assumed a 
manner which seemed to relegate him to the North Pole. He 
could make no headway at all, but if Gertrude had deliberately 
schemed to attract him, she could not have chosen a surer 
method to insure his perseverance. 

“Now then, look here, we must begin,” said Lady Fanny, 
suddenly awakening to a sense of her responsibility and 
advancing to the front. “Mr. Traill, should not all the actors 
come behind the scenes to begin with? We shall never get on 
at this rate.” 

“T quite agree with you, Lady Fanny,” said Mr. Traill. “It 
will be impossible to do anything at all unless some kind of order 
is observed.” 

He flapped his book fiercely in his hand and glared through 
his glasses at Bertie Herries and young Stokes, who were hugely 
enjoying some private joke of their own. He was a meek little 
man, but a worm will turn, and acting was his particular hobby. 
He considered it the finest of fine arts, and it angered him that 
these great wooden-headed fellows should treat it solightly. He 
would have liked to have hurled abuse at them, if his courage had 
been equal to the burning eloquence pent up in his breast. 

“T think Mr. Herries and Mr. Stokes are on first,” he said 
stiffly. 

28 
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“Yes, of course,” said Lady Fanny briskly. “ Bertie! Mr. 
Stokes! Will you begin when you are told, and not keep us all 
waiting like this ?” 

The rehearsal began and proceeded as lamely as only a first 
amateur rehearsal can, with many interruptions and perpetual 
asseverations from the actors that they “really couldn’t act up 
just now.” 

“T can never act, you know, unless I’m dressed up and made 
up,” said Bertie confidentially to Agnes as he returned to his 
seat beside her with a satisfied air, after he had been pushed and 
prompted through his first scene. He had only to say a few 
sentences, but he never said them without mistakes and blunders 
innumerable. 

“] think it’s the most awful thing one can be asked to do,” 
said Agnes, who was pale from genuine fright. “I’ve never 
acted before, and I'll never act again if I can help it. I shall 
have to be pushed or pulled through my part on Thursday night, 
but I shall be half fainting with terror, I know I shall.” 

“Well, if you don’t forget your part it will be all right,” said 
Bertha Lacy, who was waiting for her cue to go on as an “Old 


Woman,” a part in which she excelled. “Only don’t doas a 
friend of mine once did when he was acting Queen Elizabeth 
in some college theatricals. At the most critical moment he 
forgot what he had to say. He was sitting on his throne, and 
every one was standing round waiting for him. There was an 
awful pause. He had to say something. So he looked round, | 
pulled himself together, and said majestically, ‘Gentlemen, 


>» 


your queen is thirsty. 

“ By Jove!” said Bertie excitedly. “Do you think I might 
bring that into my part? It would be sure to make the audience 
simply roar with laughter.” 

He went offto consult the stage-manager. 

“You are never nervous, Gertrude, are you?” said Agnes, 
making room for her friend beside her. 

“Not very,” said Gertrude. “ I am nervous beforehand some- 
times, but seldom at the time. I try to forget myself in my 
part.” 

“1 wonder how -you and Gervase will get on,” said Agnes. “I 
believe you don’t like Gervase, Gertrude,” she added after a pause. 

Gertrude flushed crimson. 
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“Why should you think so ?” she said in a constrained manner. 

“Oh, I am sure you think he is stuck up and conceited,” 
Agnes said innocently. “ But, you know, he is not a bit, really. 
It’s only his manner. People often think he gives himself airs, 
but he doesn’t mean to.” 

“‘T think he is very nice,’ murmured Gertrude. 

“Tam glad you think so,” replied Agnes earnestly, “because, 
you know, he really zs nice. He is a cousin of mine—rather 
distant—but I have known him ever since we were children. 
Girls often tell me he is so difficult to get on with, and has so 
little to say,” went on Agnes, ‘‘and I suppose you found that last 
night at dinner, for I noticed you hardly spoke to each other. 
But he really can talk about plenty of things if he likes, not 
only sport—though he is devoted to that—but books and politics, 
and these kinds of things. He is really clever and well read, 
mother says.” 

“T must try him with politics,” said Gertrude with a smile. 

There came a call for Agnes, and Gertrude was left to ask 
herself sarcastically if she disliked Gervase Delvin or if she was 
only in danger of liking him too well. She thought of what she 
had written in that hysterical document, her diary, the night 
before : 

“I-am afraid of myself. I have met a man who is the very 
living embodiment of the ideal I have always sct up in my heart 
of what a man ought to be: tall and fair, physically perfect, a 
gentleman from the crown of his head to the toes of his boots, 
clever, interesting, strong-willed, a manly, masterful man, with 
nothing effeminate in his tastes or his manners. I think he likes 
me. One can always tell when a man is attracted by one, but I 
feel stiff, and shy, and awkward. I wonder if he thinks me very 
dull and stupid. I have heard that he is to marry Agnes. 
Happy Agnes! Oh, why can I not marry a man like that? 
Oh, what a fool Iam! _ I shall fall head over heels in love with 
him if I don’t take care ; that would be a senseless proceeding, 
deliberately bringing trouble and sorrow on myself. No, I will 
avoid him. He will soon give up trying to befriend me.” 

These thoughts returned to her as she sat in the hall, her eyes 
staring before her at the benches and chairs, but seeing only a 
troubled vision of herself weeping over a broken heart if she 


permitted herself to flirt with Gervase. 
28° 
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She looked at him furtively as he went through his part on the 
stage, and the image of another figure flashed across her mind’s 
eye—a sturdy, stunted figure in country-made clothes, with big 
hands and feet and a homely, honest countenance. He did not 
contrast well with the man on the stage. 

Gertrude suddenly experienced a wild desire to “let herself 
go,” to turn down the flowery path of flirtation that opened so 
invitingly before her, to meet the advances of this all too 
fascinating man and let prudence take care of itself. Was she 
to go through life with no more exciting admirer than George 
Allison, no sweeter passion than the sober affection on which a 
. marriage with him would be based ? 

There was no question of anything more important than a 
mere week’s amusement, a mere flirtation with this other man 
who had crossed her path. If one handles sharp-edged tools 
with care, they will not injure one. 

“Miss Aylmer! Miss Aylmer!” came the call from the stage, 
and startled her out of her abstraction. 

The rehearsal had been stumbling along without life or spirit, 
the actors self-conscious and with no very firm grasp of their 
words, but with Gertrude’s presence it became a different affair. 
She was a born actress, naturally graceful and magnetic, with a 
well-modulated voice, and she had taken trouble to study every 
word and gesture of her part, which was a good one, and gave 
her some scope for exhibiting her talent. 

Silence fell over the frivolous group of amateurs as they 
watched her. Mr. Traill beamed ; Lady Fanny ceased whispering 
to Captain Taylor; Agnes’s eyes dilated; Miss Lacy kept her 
tortoiseshell eyeglass glued firmly to her nose; even the men 
who had been lounging carelessly in the green-room came to the 
wings and stood with their cigarettes suspended while they 
watched. Gervase rose gallantly to the occasion. Gertrude’s 
complete self-possession and absorption in her part carried him 
away, and when their first scene together was over, there was a 
burst of applause from the other actors. » 

“Tf you act like that on the night,” said Lady Fanny, pre 
down from the table on which she had perched herself, “it will 
be a tremendous success. Now let’s go to luncheon, and leave 
the next scene till afterwards.” 

The servants had prepared a picnic on the long table in the 
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green-room. The actors hungrily took their places round it, 
while a buzz of talk and laughter suddenly loosened their tongues, 
the voice of Bertha Lacy’s sounding through all as the steady 
clack-clack of machinery. 

Gertrude took a seat at the end of the table, and when Gervase 
wished to sit down, the only vacant place was beside her. He 
was nothing loath to take it. 

“You ought to go on the stage, Miss Aylmer,” he said, when 
he had supplied her and himself with food. 

“T have often thought of it,” she said, “ but my father will not 
hear of it.” 

“Well, he is quite right,” said Gervase. “The stage is no 
place for a lady, though it has improved vastly of late years, and 
there are many really nice people in the profession.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Gertrude. “Some of the cleverest men and 
women of the day take it up now. And it is certainly a noble © 
art—one of the noblest.” 

“Yes, I don’t dispute that,” said Gervase, “but, all the same, I 
should not like to see any of my sisters or friends on the stage, 
When you're at the top of the tree, you’re all right, but there’s a 
lot of grinding and struggling and disagreeables of all sorts. to 
be gone through first, such as no lady delicately nurtured and 
brought up as you have been, for instance, could stand.” 

“T could stand it,” said Gertrude. “I should not mind what 
drudgery and discomfort had to be gone through as long as I 
got on well. I would rather work hard with a goal in view, than 
do nothing all my days.” 

He looked at her in some surprise. She spoke bitterly. 

“ It seems a very great pity such talent as yours should be 
wasted,” he said, “ but ifa woman hasa comfortable home, I think 
she should be very careful not to abandon it in a hurry to followa 
doubtful and struggling career. Don’t you agree with me, or 
are you one of these New Women who think that woman’s sphere 
is everywhere ?” 

“Iam not a New Woman,” said Gertrude laughing ; “and I 
don’t know any one who is. But I confess I often long to see a 
little more of the world and have some definite work to do. A 
girl's life in the country is a very narrow one, you know. If it 
wasn’t for books, I don’t know how one could live. And even 
books only give you human nature at secondhand.” 
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“But surely you can study human nature in the country,” 
said Gervase. 

“ Oh, of course,” said Gertrude. “ There’s abundance of life 
in a stagnant pond, but if the study of weeds and little animals 
doesn’t interest you, you want to go further afield, don’t you?” 

“Where you only find more weeds and little animals, after all,” 
he replied. 

Gertrude laughed. 

“You are a philosopher, I see,” she said. 

Gervase laughed too, and suddenly recognized that they had 
become very good friends. 

“Tam no actor,” he said presently, “ but I felt quite inspired 
when I was acting with you. You were so completely trans- 
formed into Kate, that I began to feel I was Raymond.” 

“ You were very good,” said Gertrude, returning the compliment. 
“ Last time I acted in this piece I had a dreadfully stupid Ray- 
mond, a regular stick, who could not even remember his words.” 

“T will at least try to do that,” said Gervase, “and if you can 
‘give me any little hints about my acting, I shall be proud to do 
my best to follow them.” 

“ Well,” said Gertrude, with a shade of teasing in her expressive 
voice, “don’t you think that when I made that long speech about 
our acquaintance in old days you should stand? Men were more 
chivalrous in those days than they are now, and I think Ray- 
mond would not have sat still to listen to such words.” . 

“No, I daresay not,” he said quickly, “but I object when you 
say that men are less chivalrous nowadays than they were then. 
We are just as chivalrous, if you ladies will only allow us to beso.” 

“ Allow you!” said Gertrude. “Have you ever met any one 
who objected ?” 

“Yes,” he said firmly, “I have. Sometimes I have done my 
best to make myself agreeable to a lady, and she has only repaid 
me by cold looks and mon. syllables and given me clearly to 
understand that I bored her to death.” 

Gertrude laughed merrily and looked up into his face. 

“You needn’t laugh,” he said, returning her glance with in- 
terest. “I am most ready to pay homage to a lady, if she is 
willing to receive it, but I am a shy man and very easily dis- 
couraged.” 

“In other words, you don’t trouble yourself much, if there is 
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some one else to take your place who is not so easily discouraged,” 
said Gertrude, not thinking much of what she was saying. 

“No,” said Gervase, helping himself to a glass of sherry and 
speaking very deliberately. “I hope I am polite to all ladies, but 
I confess it is not often I meet one who excites my — chivalry, 
if that’s what you call it, to any extraordinary degree.” 

“ But it does happen ?” 

He looked at her solemnly. Her eyes were fixed demurely 
on the table-cloth, and there was a provoking smile twitching in 
the corners of her mouth. 

“You don’t believe me,” he said, leaning sideways on his elbow, 
with his glass in the other hand ; “ but I assure you I have a heart, 
Miss Aylmer, not a very impressionable one, perhaps, but it is 
here.” 

“ Cracked and chipped, but still in your own possession,” she 
said sarcastically. 

“No, quite whole, without a chip or a crack,” he replied 
gravely. 

“Then it must be very hard,” she said. 

“ Perhaps it is ; like marble,a beautiful spatial which requires 
a very hard blow to break it.” 

“Or a very skilful sculptor to make anything of it,” said 
Gertrude. 

“Yes, just so,” said Gervase. “None of the sculptors or 
sculptresses I have met yet are skilful enough. What talent 
have you in that line, Miss Aylmer ?” 

“If I have any ‘talent in that line,’ as you call it,” said Ger- 
trude, “I have not brought it with me here, and should not use 
it if I had.” 

“ That’s one for me,” said Gervase, greatly amused. ‘“ Do you 
know you are very severe, Miss Aylmer? I never met any one 
who frightened me as much as you do.” 

“You must be easily frightened,” she said coldly, for his 
bantering tone annoyed her. 

“Yes, I am,” he said, watching the colour coming into her 
cheeks. “I am so timid, that it’s a shame to trample on me as 
if I were a door-mat.” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, don’t talk nonsense,” said Gertrude, 
with sudden heat; “I do hate it so. Why can’t you talk 
sensibly ?” She did not give him time to answer, but rose from 
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her chair, and joined the others, who were moving into the theatre 
again. 

“Well, I never!” he ejaculated, laughing inwardly as he 
looked after her and picked up her chair, which had fallen over 
backwards. Then he lit a cigarette and followed her, wondering 
how he could bring that delightful flash into her eyes again ; but 
the angry light had quite died out when he found himself alone 
beside her again. 

“T am afraid I was rude just now,” said she, “ but I hate to be 
laughed at.” 

“TI wasn’t laughing,” he protested. 

“Tt looked uncommonly like it,” she replied. 

“Well, I won’t do it any more,” he said as he sat down beside 
her. “Do you mind smoke?” 

“Yes, I am afraid I do,” said Gertrude, “if it comes in my 
face.” 

He threw his cigarette on the floor, and set his heel on it. 

“Oh,” said Gertrude in distress, “how could you? I never 
dreamt you would do that, or I wouldn’t have said it.” 

“ Never mind,” said Gervase. “You said you didn’t believe 
men were chivalrous, you know.” 

“ Please light another at once,” said Gertrude. “I can go and 
sit somewhere else, if I don’t like it.” 

A great noise was going on in the great echoing hall. Bertie 
Herries and young Stokes and the other men were steeplechasing 
like schoolboys over the forms and benches, cheered on and 
applauded by the ladies. 

“ No, don’t do that,” said Gervase. “I will go if you want me 
to. Was that why you said you disliked smoke ?” 

“ Yes,” said Gertrude, examining the toes of her boots, with a 
mischievous smile. 

Gervase threw back his head and laughed. 

“Really, Miss Aylmer! It’s impossible to know what you 
mean. If you really meant that, you wouldn’t have said it, 
but I should have believed it. Now what do you want me to 
do?” 

“ Light a cigarette at once,” she said. 

“ And leave you?” 

“ Just as you please.” 

“ Supposing I would rather stay here without the cigarette?” 
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“ You must have the cigarette, at any rate,” she said. “ Please 
do light one quickly.” 

“Then you may stay here if I go to the other side, when you 
won't get it in your face,” he said, putting his hand into his 
pocket. 

'“ Yes, that will do,” she said, blushing slightly. “What a 
fuss about nothing!” she added as she watched him strike a 
match and shelter it in his hands, while he lit a fresh cigarette. 

“One can’t have anything worth having without a fuss,” he 
said as he threw away the match and put the box into his pocket. 
“By Jove! look at those fellows! How hot they are making 
themselves.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


LITTLE Mr. Traill was in despair, for a hard frost had set in, the 
lake was bearing, and the theatrical company chose to sport on 
the ice from morning to night. One and all, the actors and 
actresses ignored his pressing appeals for rehearsal, and treated 
his gloomy prognostications that the performance would be a 
dead failure with nonchalance. A faint sense of duty prompted 
Lady Fanny to order a rehearsal one morning, but it was such 
a perfunctory affair, that it was worse than useless. 

“Never mind,” Lady Fanny said cheerfully when the com- 
pany had escaped with undisguised sighs of relief; “we must 
leave it till the evening. We will rehearse hard after dinner.” 

“H’m! I know what that means,” grumbled Mr. Traill. 
“ After dinner every one will be dead tired, and there will be no 
dragging them out of their armchairs. Well, I’m sure I don’t 
care!” 

On the lake, the scene resembled a picture on a frosted Christ- 
mas card. The old house, as large and straggling as a small 
village, with clustered gables and roofs, and chimney-stacks, and 
many-mullioned windows, was warmly clothed in a thick dark 
green coat of ivy, but every sloping expanse of roof was smoothly 
covered with a fresh layer of snow, while every window-sill, 
every jutting stone cornice, every place where the snow could lie, 
had a sparkling white edge. The lawns and terraces which led 
by steep gradations down to the lake showed a smooth, spotless 
white surface, and each stone vase and statue and clipped yew 
tree had its neat layer of snow. The trees were rapidly losing 
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their frosting of rime in the warm sunshine, and were pencilled 
in purplish black against a pure pale blue sky ; only the fir trees, 
which inclosed one side of the lake, retained a light load of snow 
on each spreading green branch. 

The ice had been swept and flooded, and appeared bhesties for 
the banks of snow piled round the edge. Brightly clad, rosy- 
cheeked figures darted to and fro on its surface, breaking the 
crisp, frosty silence with their gay voices. 

At one end, the curling stones rumbled up and down the rinks, 
with the melodious sound dear to Scotch ears, followed by the 
frenzied shouts of the players, who capered and vociferated in 
their excitement as if their very lives depended on the fortunes of 
the game. No curler was more interested in his game, “skipt ” 
more cannily, or was more carried away by enthusiasm than Mr. 
Adare. His voice was constantly heard, hoarse with shouting 
directions in unnaturally broad aécents and expressing alter- 
nately triumph and despair in the varied fortunes of the match. 

At the other end of the wide lake the party from the house 
played hockey, and scurried backwards and forwards, and 
shrieked and laughed and collided and shrieked again in pure 
fun and in the mere joy of being young and full of tingling 
vitality on such a glorious morning. Their numbers were swelled 
by the arrival of people from several neighbouring houses, and 
as the cook peeped from her kitchen window, and the butler from 
his pantry, they groaned as they perceived what an enormous 
luncheon must be prepared. 

But little recked the hockey-players of aught but their own 
enjoyment. Gertrude, for one, thought she had never been 
happier in her life than on this occasion, when the sun shone, 
the ice was keen, faces were rosy with exercise and beaming with 
good humour. She was a quick and nimble skater, but not as 
good as Lady Fanny, who was as indefatigable as a swallow. 

Gervase undertook to teach Gertrude the outside edge. “You 
would soon learn it,” he said as he performed marvellous feats 
on the outside edge for her benefit. He was constantly by her 
side; he could not keep away from her. He admired the 
brilliant colour in her cheeks and her scarlet “Tam-o’-Shanter,” 
which showed off her black hair, with its silky ripples and little 
dusky curls behind her ears. Every trace of stiffness had 
vanished from her manner. She laughed and talked and darted 
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to and fro like a child, and her dark eves lit up mischievously 
when they met his. 

Agnes was the only person on the lake who did not enjoy her- 
self. She was a very unskilful skater ; her ankles ached till she 
could have cried with the pain; her feet were cold; her nose 
was red ; she fell down when she attempted to play hockey. 

“ Aren’t you skating, Miss Belton ?” said Basil Traill when he 
arrived and found her standing forlornly near the bank. 

‘I’ve got my skates on,” she replied in a dismal tone of voice, 
“but that’s all.” 

“T have never had a pair of skates on in my life,” he said, 
sitting down cheerfully to put them on. “I feel rather timid, 
but it looks so jolly, I must try.” 

Agnes looked at him respectfully. Did he know what he was 
in for? Surely he would not be so innocently cheerful if he sus- 
pected the miseries, the uncertainties, the dangers, of the first 
day on skates. 

“There,” he said, fastening the last strap, “ now I am ready.” 

He floundered on and struck out boldly, only to fall heavily 
on his back at the third stroke: 

“Dear me! it’s not so easy as I thought,” he said as he picked 
himself up. “Never mind; try again.” And on he went again, 
cheerfully and hopefully. Agnes forgot her own troubles as she 
watched him. He was so bold, he struck out so wildly, he 
floundered and lurched and scratched and saved himself from 
falling with such frantic exertions, with such flapping arms and 
uncontrollable legs, and in spite of all persevered so bravely, that 
she respected his courage and determination, though she could 
not help laughing at his antics. It comforted her, too, to find 
some one was as bad as herself, and through adversity they were 
drawn together, and before the morning was over were able to 
scratch slowly hand in hand round the pond, with many lurches 
and long pauses to rest their aching legs. 

“Well done, you two! You are getting on famously,” said 
Gervase as chance brought him near them at one time. He had 
felt some compunction when he saw Agnes, forlorn and cold, 
apart from the rest. He had put on her refractory skate twice, 
and had given her a hand round the pond two or three times, 
‘but her awkwardness had been too high a trial for his patience. 
He could not be expected to curb his long, strong strides and 
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dawdle by her side, growing cold, when he was impatient to 
take his place at hockey and outskate the swiftest of the swift. 
Later on, when the hockey was over, and the afternoon began 
to close in, he was not sorry to see that she had returned to the 
house. Her innocent, candid eyes annoyed him, though he told 
himself she had no cause to be jealous of Gertrude. Gertrude 
amused and fascinated him, but he was not going to fall in love 
with her. Oh dear no, neither he nor Gertrude had the slightest 
idea of such a thing, only it was very pleasant to “pretend,” as 
the children say. 

When the shadows began to fall, and the sun, like a huge 
burnished copper disc, had set behind the trees, four bonfires 
were lit at each corner of the lake. Their red flames made 
centres of flaring orange-coloured light in the dusk, and the 
lower branches of the surrounding trees were plunged into pro- 
found gloom. Their tops were faintly seen against the grey sky, 
which rapidly grew darker. The terraces, in their mantle of 
snow, seemed remote and silent. Square patches of light showed 
where the house stood, its chimneys faintly seen against the 
fainter sky. 

The skaters darted in and out of the light and shadow, now in 
the ruddy glow of the fires, now lost in the black shadow whence 
only their voices and the ring of their skates were heard. 

It grew darker and darker, but no one thought of returning to 
the house. 

The clouds cleared away from a deep indigo sky, and one by 
one the stars appeared till the whole heaven was strewn with 
them. The Milky Way stretched luminously overhead, Orion 
pranced in the west, Sirius blazed further south, Aldebaran 
shone like a jewel, and the silver “ fireflies” of the Pleiades were 
distinctly visible. 

It was freezing hard, and the skates rang out clearly as they 
cut over the glassy ice. The skaters were warm and indefati- 
gable. The keen air invigorated them ; their feet seemed shod with 
wings ; they flew faster in the dark than in the daytime. Rugs and 
chairs were placed round the fires, but it was not possible to sit 
still for long, even close to the blaze, for it was freezing hard. 

“ Are you never coming in, Fanny?” said Mr. Adare, who did 
not skate, and had come down from the house in goloshes, to see 
if there was any prospect of dinner that night. 


is 
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“Oh, not yet,” said Lady Fanny, throwing herself into a chair 
with a great sigh of enjoyment. “ Oh, it’s heavenly!” she added. 
She was a very swift and skilful skater, and could skim and dart 
over the ice backwards and forwards, twisting, turning, swaying, 
as easily as if she were dancing. There was no figure she could 
not cut on outside or inside edge, and floating over the ice as 
gracefully as a feather blown by the wind. 

Captain Taylor had been in Canada, and was the only one of 
the men worthy to skate with her, which was a very good reason 
that he should do so all day long. 

Her husband looked on proudly as they waltzed together. 

“Don’t we do it well, Miles?” she said, coming up to him with 
a rush and swinging round on his arm. “Captain Taylor is 
divine. It’s like riding on the clouds to skate with him. Come 
on, Captain Taylor ; teach me that new figure. Look, Miles, we 
begin like this: he puts his arm round my waist, and I give 
him my other hand so, and then we go backwards like this ; then 
he swings me forward, and I turn on the outside edge and find 
his other arm ready on the other side—so. Isn’t it pretty!” 

She swung off into the darkness again, and her husband 
watched her lovingly. 

He did not care whom she waltzed or skated with when she 
could look in his face with eyes as innocent as those of her own 
children. 

“Daddy, daddy,” these same children shouted, seizing him 
by both hands, “ give us a slide ; give us a slide.” 

They had been allowed to come down to see the bonfires, and 
looked like two round balls in their woolly winter coats, with 
fur caps on their heads and gaiters on their stout legs. 

“ Daddy, daddy,” they shouted, each pulling a coat-tail, “do 
give us a slide ; do give us a slide.” 

“ Hold on, then!” said the good-natured parent, and when his 
' offspring had firmly attached themselves to his coat-tails, he 
started off at a run, and dragged them, squealing with delight, 
at his heels. 

“Again! again!” they shouted when he paused, and again 
and again he slid to and fro, until suddenly Seraph’s feet slipped 
up and fled from under her, and Cherub fell heavily, with a bump 
on the back of her golden head, so that the pastime was brought 
to an untimely close. 
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“Hadn’t you better go in now?” suggested their father when 
he had set them on their legs again and wiped their faces with 
his handkerchief. 

“No, no,” they said with determination. They kept their 
faces turned steadily away from the bank, where their nurse 
stood beckoning vainly as if she were a hen with ducklings. 
They turned their backs on their father and left him, with an 
air of dignity, as if to disarm any intention he might have of 
enforcing his proposal. 

On the other side of the fire they found their uncle Gervase 
‘and Kate, as they called Gertrude, after her name in the play. 
They were sitting on two chairs, close together, and between 
them was a hamper of potatoes, which they were roasting in a 
glowing cavern, like a jewelled palace in a fairy tale., Each was 
trying to eat a smoking-hot potato and pretending to like it. 

“Give us some! give us some!” clamoured the children, 
swarming on to their uncle's knee before he knew where he was. 

“ Bother you brats!” he said as Seraph nearly annihilated him 
in a woolly embrace. 

“You may have mine!” said Gertrude, proffering her half- 
eaten potato. 

“ That’s what I call base ingratitude,” said Gervase. “Seraph, 
don’t you touch that potato! I cooked it myself for Kate, and 
she is not to give it away.” 

“Oh, do let me off, please,” saidGertrude. “Iam not hungry.” 

“You said just now you were.” 

“Oh, I don’t always say what I mean,” said Gertrude. “I 
thought you had found that cut.” 

“ Seraph,” said Gervase, speaking to the child, who had seized 
the proffered potato and was munching it on his knee, “you 
mustn’t ever believe what Kate says. She says she never speaks 
the truth. Tell her what is done to people who don’t speak the 
truth.” 

“Don’t trouble, Seraph,” said Gertrude quickly. “I see your 
mouth is full. Don’t try to speak.” - 

“T told a story once,” said Seraph, in spite of her mouthful of 
potato. “I said I had eaten one sweetie, and I had eaten twenty 
ora hundred. The bag was empty. Mamma put a bit of paper 
with ‘Story-teller’ on my back. Only somehow it got tored up 
when I rolied on the floor.” 
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“You sec what a fate awaits those who tell stories,” said 
Gervase to Gertrude. 

“You ought to have a placard on your back,” she retorted. 

“ And what would you write on it, pray?” he asked. 

“Humbug!” she replied viciously. There was a pause. She 
spoke in a tone so different from her previous gay one that he 
looked at her in surprise, puzzled to account for the sudden 
change. The firelight played on her profile, and it had a hard 
expression. He felt distinctly annoyed. 

“ And why, please ?” he said coldly. 

“ Because you deserve the name, of course,” she said. 

“1 daresay, but I should like very much to know how you 
have arrived at the conclusion, if you don’t mind telling me,” 
he said. 

She regretted her accusation, and tried to turn it off with a 
laugh. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said, moving restlessly back from 
the fire ; “I only meant it in fun. I didn’t know you would take 
it seriously.” 

“You didn’t say it in fun, Miss Aylmer. Yes, children, run off 
when you're called. It’s high time you were in bed. There, 
there, I don’t want any more of your damp kisses.” 

When the children had gone, he drew his chair nearer to hers, 
and said, “ Now, Miss Aylmer, please, we must have this out.” 

She leant back in her chair and gazed into the glowing, 
jewelled-wall cavern of the fire with a troubled look. 

“Tam sorry I said anything to offend you,” she said. 

“Tf you really are sorry, you will tell me why you accused me 
of being a humbug,” he said. 

She was silent. 

“T hate shams and affectations of any kind with such a pecu- 
liar hatred,” he went on, “that you touch me on a sore point when 
you accuse me of being a humbug.” 

“ I did not mean it in a bad sense,” she said. 

“T am glad to hear it, and I should be still better pleased if 
I could make you believe that I am not a humbugz in any sense 
of the word.” 

She did not reply, and they were silent for some minutes, 
He had no greater desire at the moment than to make her be- 
lieve that he was no common, shallow-pated flirt, no puppy-dog 
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ready to leap at every lady’s dangling apron-string. He was 
ridiculously anxious that she should believe that he was capable 
of deep feeling, of faith and constancy and true, steadfast devotion. 

“Tam very sorry that you should have formed such a low 
opinion of my character,” he said after a pause. 

“That surely need not trouble you much,” she replied. 

“It does trouble me, Miss Aylmer.” 

“T don’t know why it should,” she said with sudden impa- 
tience. “You need not take so much trouble to clear yourself in 
myeyes. If you were a humbug, it wouldn’t matter tome. Tf 
am not blind, and can look things squarely in the face and take 
them for what they are worth, I assure you.” 

A great log in the fire fell with a crash and destroyed the fairy 
cavern. A shower of golden sparks burst upwards; then the 
steady flame began ina new place. Sirius hung like a lamp 
over the tip of a dark fir tree. 

The other skaters were grouped round the second fire, and 
their voices and laughter might have been heard for miles around 
in the still cold air. Gervase leant forward, and laid his hand on 
the arm of her chair. 

“On my honour, Miss Aylmer,” he said earnestly, “I am: not 
a humbug, least of all—just now—to you.” 

“Very well, then,” said Gertrude, pushing back her chair. 
‘Let us goand skate. I humbly apologize for my accusation, and 
I crave your forgiveness.” 

“No, that is not the way to put it,” he said. “I ought to have 
apologized for bothering you.” 

“Oh, you haven’t wounded me very deeply,” she said gaily. 

“Very well. We agree to be friends again, don’t we?” he said, 
offering his hand. 

“Yes, for the present,” she said, looking up at him with a smile, 
as they swung off at a brisk pace. 

“T think quarrelling is rather fun,” said Gervase when they were 
half-way round, passing through the deep shadow of the fir trees. 

“It depends whom you quarrel with,” replied Gertrude. 


(To be continued.) 





